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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pe eae 
HE progress of the Japanese attack on Port Arthur has 
this week been very great. The capture of the north 
fort of Hast Kee-kwan-shan was an event of great tactical 
importance, and it has been foliowed by the expulsion of the 
Russians from other heights. In modern fortresses the various 
works are like links in a chain. If one link is destroyed, the 
chain is destroyed. No doubt this fact is neutralised by 
surrounding the citadel with many chains which as far as 
possible are independent. They cannot, however, be unlimited 
in number, and therefore whenever a link is broken and a 
chain shattered the chances of the fortress remaining inviolate 
are gradually diminished. It is impossible to say how long it 
will be before Japan snaps the last link, but it is at any rate 
safe to say that she is perceptibly nearer it than she was at 
the beginning of December. We have dealt with the tragedy 
of Port Arthur at length elsewhere, and will only say here 
that the bravery both of the assailants and the defenders has 
been beyond praise. The Russians resist the splendid 
fury of the Japanese with a “dour” determination equally 
magnificent. 








Though no official announcement has been made, the 
fact that the Czar issued no Manifesto on his féte day 
is generally regarded as of evil omen by the advocates 
of reform. Meanwhile the Matin of the 2lst gives a 
long, circumstantial, and extraordinarily interesting report 
of the Ministerial Council of Grand Dukes and Ministers 
held under the presidency of the Czar on the 15th inst. 
According to this account, which we give with due reserve, 
M. Muravieff, the Minister of Justice, contended that the 
Czar was not legally entitled to upset the political régime 
of his Empire; while Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski declared that 
the present situation could not be prolonged without danger, 
clearly indicating his own belief that substantial concessions 
were necessary. The Ozar then called on the Minister of 
Finance for his opinion, and M. Kokovzov, who had hitherto 
not declared himself, pronounced strongly against allowing 
a popular representation to control the management of 
the affairs of State. It would, he asserted, amount to 
the suppression of the Imperial will and lead to the reign 
of demagogy. He was followed on the same lines by 
M. Pobiedonostzeff, who developed the strange argument that 
as the Czar was not only Emperor, but Pope of the Orthodox 
Church, his abandonment of autocracy would rob the Church 
of its head, destroy its authority, weaken religion, and 
annihilate the moral conscience of the nation. “The sur- 
render of autocracy would therefore be a veritable infraction 
of Divine Law.” On this M. Witte made the remarkable 
comment that “if it became known that legally and religiously 





the Sovereign Emperor is not in a position to give funda. 
mental reforms of his own accord, a portion of the people 
would think that in that case they could obtain it by force. 
It would be a challenge to revolution.” The Ozar expressed 
no opinion, and, “ more undecided than ever,” closed the sitting 
without saying anything more about the Manifesto. 


We cannot, of course, say whether this account is authentic, 
as the Matin withholds the source of its information; but if 
it is not due to leakage, it must be the work of a political 
clairvoyant. Later reports assert that the Czar has 
obtained the signatures of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski and 
M. Pobiedonostzeff to a Manifesto returning an unfavour- 
able reply to the leaders of the Zemstvo movement, and 
that Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski will shortly be replaced 
by General Kleigels, a thoroughgoing reactionary. The 
re-enforcement of the Press censorship, which had lately 
been relaxed, points in this direction, and has elicited an 
eloquent protest from the Russ, the Moscow Liberal organ, 
which points out that repressive measures aimed at the 
prevention of publicity not only fail to achieve their object, 
but “lead to the dissemination of false and exaggerated 
reports of the very matters from which it is thought desirable 
to distract public attention.” For the moment it would seem 
as though the forces of reaction were in the ascendant, but 
persistent reports of the resignations of the Grand Duke 
Serge—the Governor of Moscow—and of M. Muravieff indi- 
cate that the conflict between the powers of light and darkness 
is still undecided. 


It is evident that enlightened Russian publicists are 
becoming alive to the logical results of opening the 
Dardanelles. Reuter’s St. Petersburg correspondent, writing 
on Friday week, quotes from a remarkably frank article 
in the Russ on the subject. The opening of the Dardanelles, 
the writer contends, would make the straits a high road 
for the warships of every nation. “Imagine,” he asks, 
“the Black Sea, without the Turkish straits closed, at the 
time when the North Sea incident was at its height..... 
What réle would our Black Sea Fleet play? Why, the same 
as that played by the remains of the fleet which we have at 
present in the Baltic. We might without hesitation send 
all the warships which we still have to reinforce Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky’s squadron, for these ships would in any case 
be of no use in a conflict with Great Britain or Germany. 
seers atone With the suppression of the closing of the straits, 
the Black Sea Fleet would also become a useless factor in a 
case of active defence...... So long as this closing is main- 
tained, we are masters of the Black Sea, and we can take the 
initiative in any decisive acts with regard to Turkey.” That 
is sound sense, and shows that the Russians are beginning to 
realise that if they demand the opening of the Dardanelles 
they cannot have it both ways, and treat the Black Sea as a 
mare clausum to others. If they demand egress for them- 
selves, they must grant ingress to others. 





The first sitting of the International Commission of Inquiry 
into the North Sea incident, which should have taken place in 
Paris on Tuesday, was postponed till Thursday owing to the 
delay in arrival of the American delegate, Admiral Davis. 
On Tuesday the other delegates were received by President 
Loubet at the Elysée, and afterwards entertained by M. 
Deleassé. Meanwhile the chief Russian witness, Captain 
Klado, arrived in Paris and unburdened his mind to inter- 
viewers. He insisted upon the necessity of immediately 
despatching a third squadron, which, he said, was also the 
desire of Admiral Skrydloff, and he informed his inter- 
viewers that he intended to continue his campaign for the 
despatch of the Black Sea Fleet. About the North Sea 
outrage he had no doubt at all. It was a clear moonlit 
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night, and he distin_ily saw two torpedo-boats about to attack, 
one of which was sunk. They could not have been Russian 
torpedo-boats, because none were missing in the morning. 
England had made a fuss because she wanted to delay the 
Baltic Squadron; but her object had failed. On Thursday 
the Commission held its first meeting, when Admiral Baron 
von Spaun, of the Austrian Navy, was elected as fifth Com- 
missioner and Chairman. The Commission then adjourned 
till January 9th. 


Count von Biilow’s criticisms on the German Socialists in 
the Reichstag have elicited a striking retort from M. Jaurés. 
Writing in the Humanité of Monday, he condemns the German 
Chancellor for his senseless concessions to the growing 
exigencies of militarism, and in particular for fastening on 
the German Socialists a charge of fostering war by their 
attacks on the Czar’s Government. War between Russia and 
Germany was the very last thing the German Social Democracy 
wanted, since, if Russia won, the Cossacks would crush the 
germs of liberty and democracy in Germany, while if Germany 
prevailed, the prestige of the Hohenzollerns would be enhanced. 
As for the insinuation that France has an arriére pensée of 
war, M. Jaurés replies that, with the exception of a few excited 
groups and uninfluential agitators, all France desires peace, 
with Germany as with the rest of the world. “The Govern- 
ment or the Parliament suspected of wanting to launch the 
country into an adventure of revenge would be swept away by 
a formidable movement of opinion.” He believed that 
Germany, like France, was resolutely pacific. What was 
wanting in the two peoples was not the desire to maintain 
peace, but the courage to ; ive effect to their mutual deter- 
mination, and to make all their acts and words square with 
their sentiments. 


Count Tisza has scored the first point in his contest with 
the Opposition. On Friday evening last week he went to 
Vienna to seek the Royal approval for his policy. He has 
secured the King’s consent to a Dissolution, which will be 
effected by the King in person on January 4th or 5th. The 
Premier goes to the country on a plain issue,—Is Parlia- 
mentary government to be made impossible by obstruction ? 
He admits the technical illegality of his conduct, but defends 
it on the ground of the urgency and importance of the 
crisis. The Opposition decline to pass a vote for interim 
supplies; and if the vote is still refused, Count Tisza proposes 
to dissolve without it, and trust, if necessary, to a Bill of 
Indemnity. This last Constitutional question is apparently a 
debateable one, and the Premier is naturally averse from 
obscuring the main issue with further controversies; but he 
is prepared to risk it if the intransigence of the Opposition 
continues. Meanwhile his opponents have begun a campaign 
in various parts of the country, and are endeavouring to 
distract the attention of the people from the essential weak- 
ness of their position by raising the banner of electoral 
reform. Politics in Hungary will be an unquiet profession 
for the next few months. 


Sir Frederick Lugard’s Annual Report on Northern 
Nigeria, which was published last Saturday, is, as usual, 
interesting and hopeful reading. Order has been almost 
completely restored in the Kano and Sokoto provinces, the 
development of the land goes on rapidly, and immigrants are 
flowing into the much-harassed province of Bornu. The 
chiefs are gradually acquiescing in the prohibition of the 
slave trade, the slave markets have been closed, and many 
caravans from German territory have been stopped and 
liberated. The revenue for the Protectorate reached the 
figure of £357,000, while the expenditure was only £389,400,— 
£32,000 being a very modest deficit for a country which is 
still in the first stages of development. Sir Frederick Lugard 
tells a romantic tale of the ex-Sultan of Sokoto, who took it 
into his head to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, and called on 
the peasantry to follow him. The Mahdi was to meet them on 
the road, and there seems to have been a genuine revival of 
fanaticism. The pilgrimage, however, got into difficulties from 
lack of supplies, and was easily turned back by Captain 
Hamilton Browne and fifty men, the ex-Sultan and many of 
the leaders being slain. 


The Times of Tuesday contained an account of an interest- 





ing expedition of exploration connected with the Mission to 
Tibet. A small party under four officers were left behind to 
ascend the Tsangpo Valley and reach Gartok, one of the 
three marts provided by the Treaty, five hundred and ten 
miles distant from Gyangtse and about two hundred as the 
crow flies from Simla. This part of Tibet is entirely un. 
explored, and the inhabitants seem so far to be friendly. At 
Shigatse, which the expedition reached on October 13th, the 
whole town turned out to welcome them, as the first English. 
men who had been there since Warren Hastings’s Envoy, 
Captain Turner, more than a century ago. They were favour. 
ably received by the Teshu Lama, the new head of the 
Church, and report him as being a sensible and intelligent 
potentate. The expedition will probably end at Simla, since 
they hope to discover some easier passes through the moun- 
tains, which will facilitate the traffic. between India and the 
holy places of Western Tibet. The journey cannot fail to be 
of the greatest geographical importance, for it is made behind 
the main range of the Himalayas, and the comparative alti. 
tude of the giants of Nepal can now be accurately ascer- 
tained. We shall soon know definitely whether Everest is to 
yield to some rival in the North, 


We note with satisfaction that the Canadian Government 
of their own initiative are preparing a scheme under which 
some five thousand of the hardy seamen of the Canadian 
coasts, among the best sailors in the world, will be trained as 
a Naval Militia. Mr. Préfontaine and Captain Spain will 
leave for England shortly to discuss matters with the 
Admiralty. Though we fully realise that naval defence can 
never in the last resort be local, and that if the enemy are 
in the Mediterranean or the Indian Ocean, it is there, and 
not in the North Atlantic or the Pacific, that the coasts 
of Canada will have to be protected, we desire to see a sense 
of fighting seamanship and of naval enthusiasm grow up in 
the Colonies. But in order to obtain this, the formation of 
local naval forces for which the Colonies will pay and be 
responsible is essential. With the interest and responsibility 
thus created will come the knowledge that the command of 
the sea is no affair of coasts, but of the blue water and the 
untrodden paths of ocean, and then the Colonial subsidiary 
navies will be freely placed under the Admiralty to do their 
share in securing the command of the sea whenever they may 
be required. Then we may see Canadian and Australian ships 
defending Quebec and Melbourne, not in home waters, but off 
Jaffa or in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


The Report of Mr. Garfield, Chief of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, on the legal conditions under which Trusts are 
carried on in the various States, was laid before Congress on 
Wednesday, and proves to be a document of first-rate import- 
ance. Mr. Garfield, after reviewing the discrepancies in the 
Trust laws of the various States, condemns the present system 
as inviting extreme abuse of State incorporation, and rendering 
the regulation of Trusts difficult, if not impossible. Under 
the present industrial conditions—we quote from the summary 
given in Reuter’s report—“secrecy and dishonesty in the 
promotion of companies, over-capitalisation, unfair discrimina- 
tion by means of transportation and other rebates, unfair and 
predatory competition, secrecy of corporate administration, 
and misleading or dishonest financial statements are generally 
recognised as the principal evils.” Most of the Trusts—here 
we quote from the Daily Chronicle's report—register them- 
selves in easy-going States which possess practically no 
anti-Trust laws, though they do business in other States 
which would not permit their incorporation. To cope with 
these evils, Mr. Garfield recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment should license all Trusts engaged in inter-State com- 
merce. If this were done, and licenses were made revocable 
for violations of the law, he holds that the Government would 
be able to control and regulate the Trusts in accordance with 
the best interests of the country. 


We can only find space to mention briefly the new Fiscal 
Blue-book issued on Thursday. The most interesting among 
many interesting points that emerge is the greatly increased 
purchasing power of money in the United Kingdom. The 
cost of food in the last twenty years has immensely decreased, 
and in clothes there is a substantial decrease. «In fact, the 
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only things in which money does not go further than it did 
are rent and fuel and lighting. Here, however, it must be 


remembered that the housing accommodation is, as a whole, 
better in quality than twenty years ago. 
also are the workmen’s budgets drawn up by Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith. The average wages of the poorest class who have sent 
in returns are 21s. 43d. Out of this wage the average weekly 
expenditure on food is 14s. 43d. Yet we are told that it is 
absurd to say that the poor will suffer because their food will 
cost them more under Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, since this 
will be more than made up to them by savings in other 
expenditure. This one fact is enough to blow the whole 
Chamberlain policy to atoms. And so we believe it will when 
the appeal to the people is made. 





Mr. Asquith, addressing a large public meeting at Cardiff 

on Monday, dealt trenchantly and effectively with Mr. 

Chamberlain’s Limehouse speech. He pointed out that the 

only reply that his analysis of Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal 

proposals in the autumn of 1903 had elicited was “ You are 

alawyer!” He had pursued the same methods this autumn, 

and the answer was “You are not a gentleman!” His 

alleged offence was that he had compared Mr. Chamberlain 

and Mr. Balfour to card-players and footpads. As to the first 

metaphor, it was borrowed from Mr. Chamberlain’s ally, the 

Times [which described the relations between Mr. Chamber- 

lain and Mr. Balfour as those prevailing between “accom- 
plished whist-players”]; as regards the second, he had been 
careful to add that it must not be thought he was imputing 
predatory intentions to either of the two statesmen. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was unique in the course of the con- 
troversy in that it did not contain a single figure; but it was 
not surprising that Mr. Chamberlain turned his back on 
figures, since they were fatal to so much of his case. Figures, 
for example, showed that, contrary to Protectionist alloya- 
tions, our exports were increasing faster than those of our 
most formidable rival—Germany—and absolutely disproved 
the assertion of Mr. Chamberiain’s son, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that we were exporting less manufactured goods 
and more raw materials, and importing more manufactured 
goods and less raw materials. The statistics of the tinplate 
trade, again, were disastrous alike to Protectionists and 
Retaliationists. In conclusion, Mr. Asquith dealt with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarks on alien immigration, contending 
that the mass of these poor aliens were driven here by 


Very important 


Britain. It was time, therefore, that our Government was 
armed with the power—possessed by nearly every othe, 
Government—to tell foreign nations that the conditiong 
applied to our trade would regulate our treatment of their 
trade. The Colonies had shown a desire to strengthen their 
connection with the Mother-country by Preferential trading, 
and if we rejected their overtures other Powers would welcome 
them. In reply to a question whether he was a follower of 
Mr. J. Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied that he had no difficulty in following them 
both. On the principle that the greater contains the less, 
such a declaration is intelligible enough; but it is evident 
from recent speeches of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s colleagues 
that they are not all equally endowed with this capacity of 
reconciliation. 


Mr. John Morley opened a new public library, erected and 
equipped chiefly at the cost of Mr. Carnegie, at Plumstead on 
Saturday last, and delivered an interesting address. Demo- 
cracy, he observed, was government by public opinion, and free 
access to books and the knowledge of how to use them was 
one of the most effective instruments in educating public 
opinion. He defended the abundant reading of newspapers 
as legitimate and wholesome provided it was not merely idle 
reading, and suggested that the librarian should two or three 
times every week take from his shelves groups of books 
bearing on current topics of public interest, so that a reader 
of newspapers might turn to them and learn the geography, 
politics, and general bearing of his subject. Turning to the 
statistics of the Woolwich Library, while he deprecated the 
excessive indulgence in fiction, he by no means wished to lay 
an embargo on it. Fiction and poetry roused and stirred the 
imagination, and our prosaic lives needed all the stir and 
imagination poetry and fiction could give. Some of the 
characters in fiction were as real to us as the great characters 
in history, and anybody who was not refreshed, exhilarated, 
and stirred by poetry led but a mutilated existence. If he 
were librarian at Plumstead or Woolwich, he would recom- 
mend his readers to begin with Byron, the great central 
inspiring force of democracy on the Continent of Kurope at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and if not the 
greatest of poets, at least endowed with daring, energy, the 
historic sense, and a loathing for cant in all its forms. The 
multiplication of public libraries might have its dangers, but 
he apprehended nothing but good from a judicious use of the 








precisely the conditions which Mr. Chamberlain sought to 
establish in this country to the prejudice of our own working 
classes. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a mass meeting 
on Tuesday night in the same hall at Limehouse in which 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered his speech on the previous Thurs. 
day. In canvassing Mr. Chamberlain’s claims to speak for 
the Empire Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was unjust in 
regard to the ex-Colonial Secretary’s record in the past; but 
he dealt very effectively with his credentials as a Fiscal 
“missionary of the British Empire,” citing against him the 
speech of the Australian Premier and the Minute of the 
Indian Government on Colonial Preference. Sir Henry went 
on to trace the chameleonic variations of the Fiscal gospel, 
with its constant shedding of cardinal doctrines, and rightly 
insisted on the enormous damage which any tampering with 
import-duties would inflict on millions of Londoners,—the 
natural garrison of the Free-trade citadel. Turning to alien 
immigration, Sir Henry said that it needed some audacity for 
the man who had advocated the introduction of Chinese into the 
Transvaal compound to presume to lecture the Liberal party 
on this question. Finally, he made an excellent point—not 
unfamiliar to readers of the Spectator—in reference to the 
affinity between sweated goods and Free-trade discovered by 
Mr. Chamberlain. If it was true that sweated goods came 
into this country, what an admission it was on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s part that sweating was resorted to even in those earthly 
paradises where the blessings of Protection abounded. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Cotteridge last Saturday night, admitted that 
comparisons between the relative prosperity of workmen in 
different countries were difficult, but contended that Pro- 


knowledge and stimulation books alone could supply. 


The proceedings against Mr. Justice Grantham before the 
Lewes Justices have ended in most confused and unsatisfac- 
tory action by the Magistrates. The Bench found that the 
defendant had sufficiently complied with some of the by-laws 
but not with others. At the same time, it seemed to them 
that the defendant’s plans were intended by him to indicate 
that the buildings he proposed to erect would conform to the 
requirements, and if he had failed in some particulars it 
had been due to misapprehension. The Bench further 
expressed the hope that it would not be necessary for 
them to come to a more definite decision. In reply to 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s counsel, they refused to dismiss the 
summonses. On behalf of Mr. Justice Grantham, it was 
intimated that he could not be a party to any compromise. 
In this determination Sir William Grantham is, we think, 
entirely justified. He is not engaged in a private or per- 
sonal squabble, or pursuing what Tennyson called “ petty 
spites of the village squire,” but vindicating the very important 
principle that building by-laws shall not be allowed to 
prevent the supply of cheap cottages. If, in addition to a 
1 per cent. investment, landlords who try to solve the 
problem of rural housing are to be exposed to prosecution in 
the police-courts, can we wonder that the supply of country 
cottages has almost stopped? We hope that the Exhibition 
of Cheap Cottages, the objects of which have been described 
in these columns, will, besides showing various ways in 
which cottage construction can be cheapened, show how 
ridiculous and how obstructive are the existing building 
by-laws. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE STATE OF THE ARMY. 


E can assure our readers that it is with no sense 
of pleasure that we direct their attention to the 
state of the Army. As a Unionist newspaper which 
feels obliged to attack a Unionist Government in regard 
to the Fiscal policy that they support, or which at any 
rate they make no serious attempt to disclaim or oppose, 
we are naturally loth to show antagonism to the Adminis- 
tration on questions outside the problem of the hour. 
Not only are we anxious to find, where possible, points 
of agreement with the Unionist Government, but we 
are also strongly desirous not to give any colour 
to the assertion that we attack the Government 
on other matters because we are opposed to them 
on the Fiscal question, and so are determined to find 
everything that they do injurious to the welfare of the 
country. As we have said, the very reverse is the case. 
We have again and again refrained from criticisms 
which ought strictly to have been made on their 
conduct of public affairs in order not to seem to pursue 
them vindictively. For example, though, like the majority 
of Englishmen who pay attention to military matters, we 
have felt the gravest anxiety during the past year in 
regard to the question of the artillery, we have said very 
little on the subject in order not to appear over-critical of 
the actions of the Ministry. In spite of the fact that 
the St. James’s Gazette, an out-and-out Government and 
Chamberlain organ, has, with a commendable sense of 
public spirit, refused to be bound by its party allegiance, 
and has freely denounced the Administration in this re- 
spect, and in spite also of the fact that its example has been 
followed by other Unionist newspapers, we have hitherto 
only made one or two short allusions to the matter for 
fear that our attitude might be misunderstood. 

Things, however, have reached such a point, not only 
as regards the artillery, but as regards the general con- 
dition of the Army, that we feel, even at the risk of our 
attitude being misunderstood and misrepresented, that we 
must speak out. The question is too serious for silence. 
We will take first the problem of the guns. To show the 
existing state of our artillery—a state which was fully 
known and realised two years ago—we will quote, not 
the words of any newspaper critic, but of a distinguished 
officer, General Turner. ‘This is a summary of what he said 
when taking the chair at a meeting of the Army League 
on Tuesday. We quote from the Daily Chronicle :— 

“ By the patriotic efforts of the Press, he said, the people had 
been impressed with the fact that our artillery was the worst in 
the world. As a writer had said lately, our guns, as compared 
with those used by Continental Powers, were as an Enfield gun to 
the latest repeater. They were outclassed by the guns in use in 
other countries in power, rapidity of fire, and accuracy of range. 
They dated from 1883, and were the guns which had been 
entirely outclassed in South Africa, where many of them had, in 
addition, been injured. The only guns we had which in any way 
approached in value those used by foreign Powers were the 
eighteen batteries of Erhardt guns, obtained by strategy during 
the South African War. The people of this country might be 
sure that the work of rearming would be carried out, but it 
would take two years. In the meantime we were standing on the 
brink of a precipice. If the artillery had to go into action with 
such guns as they possessed at present, the batteries would be 
destroyed before they could do any damage to the enemy.” 

We are, of course, fully aware that the answer to 
criticism such as this is that the cost of rearming the 
artillery is very great, and that it could not be under- 
taken till our finances, dislocated by the Boer War, had: 
been placed in order ; and further, that the Government 
are reported within the last few days to have given an 
order for nearly half the guns that will be required to 
rearm our artillery. Our reply to such a defence is that 
no pleas of economy ought to be allowed to prevail in a 
matter so absolutely vital to the safety of the Empire. 
The moment the inferiority of our guns was thoroughly 
realised, and a sound and effective gun had been chosen, 
as happened more than two years ago, the order for new 
guns, to be produced as rapidly as was possible by availing 
ourselves of every source of supply, should have been 


given. In our view, that is, no Secretary of State for 


War, and, indeed, no Prime Minister, should have been 
content to remain a day in office unless allowed to carry 


out this primary duty to the Empire. That is our opinion 
and would have been our opinion even if the present 
Government had been determined to pursue the most 
pacific policy possible in the region of foreign affairs 
But what are we to say of the action of a Govern. 
ment which, instead of adopting a policy resolutely 
pacific, deliberately adopted two years ago a policy which 
whether right or wrong, necessarily involves the risk of 
war, and of a war which, if it comes, will be on land and 
on the great scale. As a rule, the risks of war for 
the British nation are naval risks. The exception is a 
war with Russia, for Russia alone of the great military 
Powers is the land neighbour of the British Empire. A 
war with Russia does not mean war at sea, but war on the 
Indian frontier, where Russia is capable of opposing us, as 
the Japanese War shows, with half-a-million men supplied 
with modern artillery of a most effectivetype. Such a war 
may not, and, we are glad to believe, probably will not, result 
from the Japanese Alliance. Yet no one can deny that such 
a war is a possible outcome of that Alliance, and ought to 
have been contemplated by the Government when they made 
that Alliance, and in a sense no doubt it was s0 con. 
templated. But surely the men who thought it right and 
necessary to engage in an alliance involving those risks ought 
also to have realised that they must prepare for them, and 
especially in so elementary a way as providing us with a 
moderately efficient artillery. One would have thought 
that even a child in such matters would have insisted on 
a modicum of preparation. The British Government are 
not armed with the power to compel military service, and 
therefore they cannot be blamed if they do not provide men 
in millions; but at least they can supplement the small 
numbers of the Army with efficient guns. We have to bo 
content to forego the big battalions, but the provision of 
big batteries and good batteries is only a matter of money. 
We can at any rate provide the money, and so ought 
to have the best and most numerous artillery in the 
world. Instead, a Government which adopts a daring and 
dangerous policy of foreign alliance leaves us with the least 
numerous and the worst. Even if the rumours that the 
Government have at last made up their mind to order half 
the modern artillery we need are true, we are still in 
grave peril. The guns cannot be in the hands of gunners 
instructed how to use them for at least a year, and before 
theh the dangers of which we have spoken will, if they 
come at all, be upon us. 


We have dwelt on the question of the artillery because 
it is the worst feature of the situation. Unfortunately, 
however, it by no means stands alone. Our dangerous 
plight in regard to our guns is reflected in the general 
condition of the Army. We say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that it is impossible at the present time to find 
any person competent to judge of the condition of our 
Army who does not feel the gravest anxiety in regard to 
it. The establishment of the Army Council has, we regret 
to say, not produced the good results which we, among 
others, hoped from it. We trusted that the Esher 
scheme would be so worked and administered that the 
Army would in future be controlled by a body almost 
exactly analogous to the Board of Admiralty. Instead 
of that, it is to be feared that we have obtained nothing but 
the old War Office plus an Aulic Council of bewildered, if 
well-meaning, Major-Generals. These transient and em- 
barrassed phantoms occasionally emit a wail of despair from 
their water-tight compartments, but of aunited and coherent 
control over the Army such as the Board of Admiralty 
exercises over the Navy there is no sign, “ Blank mis- 
givings of creatures moving about in worlds unrealised ” 
is the dominant note of the Army Council. Meantime 
our well-meaning, and in intention patriotic, Secretary of 
State is busy, in his restless self-confidence, destroying the 
only machinery which we possess for raising large bodies 
of troops such as we should certainly need if the risks run 
by the Government in regard to the Japanese Alliance 
were to become facts, not possibilities. Here, again, let 
us say that we by no means wish to assert that they will 
become realities. On the contrary, we think on the whole 
that it is far more likely that we shall escape without war 
with Russia. The most that we contend is that the 
Government by their policy have run a very serious 
risk, and that therefore it is madness, considering the 
tremendous interests at stake, not to prepare to meet 





it. If that risk becomes a reality, we must at once 
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be prepared to pour into India, not merely the three 
hundred thousand men we sent to fight the ninety 
thousand Boers in South Africa, but a much larger force. 
As the South African War showed, the only plan open to 
us for organising such reinforcements is to utilise the 
machinery for improvisation provided by the Militia and 
Volunteers. That machinery, bad as it may be, gave us 
at least a hundred and thirty thousand extra men to send 
oversea. At present the Secretary of State for War is 
destroying that machinery, and putting nothing in its 
place which will help us to improvise armies in time of 
war. One answer—and, as far as it goes, a coherent and 
logical answer—to our indictment in this respect is that 
we shall never again have to fight such a war as the 
South African War. If a foreign policy had been 
pursued which was directed towards preventing the out- 
break of any land war, though we should not have 
agreed that the policy of treating the Militia and the 
Volunteers as redundant was sound, we could have 
understood the action of the Government. What we 
cannot understand is the Government acting at the War 
Office on the hypothesis that we shall never fight another 
war like the South African War, and at the Foreign Office 
deliberately adopting a policy which exposes us to the risk 
of waging such a war. ‘To put it shortly, when we entered 
upon the Japanese Alliance we ought at once to have made 
our artillery the best in the world, and so to have improved 
our Militia and the machinery generally for improvising 
armies that we could feel that if another war like 
the South African War came we should be able to do a 
great deal better in the matier of improvising troops than 
we did in 1901-2. 

So serious do we consider the state of the Army that we 
hold that it will be the first duty of Members of Parlia- 
ment who care more for the national safety than for party 
to arraign the Government on this score at the very opening 
of the Parliamentary Session. It is quite possible that the 
official Opposition will have nothing to say to such a course 
of action, but such willingness to shelter the Government 
should not prevent patriotic men of both parties insisting 
that the utmost light shail be thrown on the real con- 
dition of the Army, and that something shall be done to 
remedy its worst defects while there is yet time. / 





FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


it is impossible to read the recent telegrams from 

Morocco without a sense of uneasiness. They show 
two things very clearly,—first, that the anti-European 
feeling is growing stronger every day; and next, that 
political anarchy is increasing within the Moorish Empire. 
A telegram in Tuesday’s Times states that it has been 
officially announced that the Sultan, who was at one time 
unpopular with his people because of his liking for 
Western habits and customs, and his employment of 
Europeans, has now adopted a reactionary policy, and has 
fallen completely under the influence of those fanatical 
Mahommedans who would like to banish European influ- 
ences entirely from Morocco. So far has this reaction 
gone that the Sultan is alleged to have dismissed, 
or to be going to dismiss, all the European officers in his 
employment, no matter what their nationality. Again, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of War are 
stated to be under suspicion because of their pro-European 
proclivities. This is ominous enough; but the news from 
Tangier shows, further, that the European settlement 
can no longer be regarded as safe. Residents close 
to the town have been threatened, and caravans have 
been stopped and pillaged almost at the gates. It would, 
indeed, surprise no one who has watched the course of 
events in Morocco during the last six months to hear 
of a serious outbreak at Tangier, or that the French 
Mission which is about to start for Fez had actually been 
attacked. 

It cannot be doubted that the anti-European move- 
ment and the increase of lawlessness and unrest are due 
to a considerable extent to the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment. The people of Morocco as a whole are, of course, 
perfectly well aware of what has passed between us 
and France, and they naturally from their point of 
view regard the Anglo-French Agreement as an attack 
on their independence. They realise that the inten- 


Empire in the position of the Regency of Tunis, 
They further realise that our sympathetic attitude 
towards French aspirations in this respect has opened 
the way for France. For the last eighty years the 
Moors have relied upon European jealousies, and have 
managed to play off one Power against another. Now, 
however, that France and Britain are agteed in regard 
to Morocco, they recognise that their isolation and 
independence are seriously threatened. Probably the 
Sultan has become a genuine reactionary, for his 
Europeanisation was only skin-deep. Nothing, indeed, is 
commoner than for Oriental Princes to begin with a rest- 
less admiration for Western ideas, and to end as savage 
reactionaries. But even if this were not the case, the Sultan 
would still have been obliged in the present instance to 





adopt a reactionary policy. To have taken up any other 
would have been to risk the loss of histhrone. Here comes 
the difficulty of the French policy of “peaceful pene- 
tration” in Moroceo, Though we realise the many great 
advantages of that policy, we have felt from the beginning 
that it would be one which must prove extremely difficult 
to proclaim publicly, and then to apply slowly and 
gradually in Morocco. The French, in our view, ought, 
as soon as the Anglo-French Agreement was finally settled, 
to have taken certain definite and visible steps for assert- 
ing their authority. We do not mean, of course, that 
they should at once have poured troops into the country, 
but that they should have been prepared to do something 
more than merely alarm the Moors by talk of “ peaceful 
penetration,’—a policy which, though it sounds so inno- 
cent in Paris or London, is naturally regarded in Fez or 
Morocco City as quite as dangerous as an open policy of 
annexation, But be this as it may, it seems to us that, 
considering how matters are now’ going, France must at 
once take steps to prevent an outbreak against Europeans 
in general, and in particular to secure the safety of 
Tangier. We realise that in the case of Tangier, which 
will ultimately form part of the’ Spanish “sphere of 
influence,” the French Government must proceed with 
great delicacy and caution; but anything is better than a 
serious upheaval there, for that might raise international 
questions which the French, and we also, as their friends, 
are most anxious not to have raised. Still, we do not see 
why France should not, if necessary, temporarily agcupy 
Tangier, first giving guarantees to Spain and Britain 
that such occupation will not prejudice in any way her 
Agreements with them. But we fear that the occupa- 
tion of Tangier would not be enough. If the policy of 
“peaceful penetration ””—which we fully admit is, in the 
abstract, the right policy—is to succeed, it must be carried 
out in conjunction with the native Government. But the 
native Government will not assist in this work unless it is 
compelled to do so, and is directly under French influ- 
ence. Such influence cannot be obtained unless France 
occupies a commanding position at the Sultan’s capital. 
Translated into facts, this means that France must have 
something answering to our army of occupation in 
Egypt, or to her own garrison at Tunis. Unless she has 
such a force on the spot, and can make her advice to the 
Sultan effective, she will neither be able to practise for 
herself the policy of “ peaceful penetration,” nor to give 
that security to European residents and to European 
trade and commerce which the Powers will naturally 
demand of her. We could never have retained our 
position in Egypt unless we had been able to show the 
world that our occupation secured all European trade 
interests in the dominions of the Khedive. In the same 
way, France, since the Anglo-French Agreement, has come 
in fact to occupy the position of a trustee for Europe. 
Just because she, and no one else, is allowed to dominate 
Morocco, she will be expected and required to exercise the 
needful control. 

It is hardly necessary for us to state that we do not 
adopt this view out of any hostility towards France, or 
from any jealousy in regard to her position in Morocco. 
We have always felt that, subject to the interests of 
Spain, now fully protected, to France belonged the 
reversion of Morocco, and we have always wosked for 
that solution of the Moroccan question which is set 
forth in the Anglo-French Agreement. We are proud, 
indeed, to think that we sketched that Agreement as 
far as it concerns Morocco in almost exact detail some 
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we assert that France cannot safely rely upon a paper 
expression of the policy of “pacific penetration,’ we 
are writing, not in any hostile spirit to France, but 
in what we believe to be her true interests. Unless 
she now acts firmly and promptly, we fear that there 
is most serious danger of her finding that delay has 
made her task, not easier, but infinitely more difficult. If 
she allows the reaction to be carried so far that it either 
breaks up and destroys the existing fabric of native rule, 
or else calls into existence what will be in fact a new and 
fanatical type of native government, she is certain to find 
her difficulties immensely increased. Morocco in a state 
of anarchy would have to be forcibly reduced to order by 
France lest some other Power should take up the work, 
and Morocco in anarchy would be an extremely difficult 
country to conquer. What France wants for her 
policy is an amenable native Administration. Morocco 
still possesses something which answers to that descrip- 
tion; but if France delays much longer it will have 
ceased to exist, or, as we have said above, will have 
become something very different, and by no means so 
suitable to her purposes. No doubt there are risks in any 
policy ; but on the whole we believe the safest thing for 
France to do in the circumstances is for her at once 
not only to place an able and energetic agent at the Court 
of the Sultan, but to give him from the outset sufficient 
military strength to make his advice respected. Next 
she must induce, by compulsion if necessary, the Moorish 
Government to make a Treaty, or at any rate to come to an 
understanding, which will give the French definite rights 
in Morocco, and while maintaining the throne of the 
Sultan, enable France to carry out her policy of working 
through native instruments and gradually leavening the 
country with European ideas. The plan of waiting for 
the policy of penetration to develop by itself is one which 
is not only doomed to failure, but may end in involving 
France in military operations of a most serious and costly 
kind. <A certain amount of expenditure incurred now 
on military action may save the waste of many millions 
later on. Therefore we would appeal to France in her own 
interests to secure order in Morocco, and to prevent the 
destruction of the existing native Government. 





THE TRAGEDY OF PORT ARTHUR, 


YEAR ago, if any one familiar with the defences of 
the world had been asked to name the strongest 
position on the globe, it is likely that the answer would 
have been “ Port Arthur.” Though certain experts reported 
unfavourably on its geographical situation, time, un- 
limited funds, and invincible determination seemed to 
have made of it a fortress destructible only by some 
cosmic upheaval. “Defended by good troops,” Russian 
officers ‘used to say, “it is impregnable against all the 
armies of the world.” It consisted of a half-circle with a 
base of about ten miles, crowded with separate citadels, 
seamed with moats, redoubts, and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, and honeycombed with mines. The high forts 
round the bay were thought to make any navy safe, 
whether in the outer or inner harbour; and on the land 
side, even assuming that the rest of the peninsula were 
held by an enemy, it was believed that no invader, what- 
évur sis numbers, could pass the serried lines of defence, 
equipped with every destructive invention of modern 
science. These high hopes were early shown to be un- 
founded. The guns on the shore were unable to prevent 
the Japanese from torpedoing battleships under their 
noses, and sinking ships in the gut between the two 
harbours. As a naval base the port was soon proved 
valueless against an active enemy with the command of 
the sea. But the fortress remained unshaken ; if it might 
be feeble in offence, it was still considered impregnable to 
assault. Towards the end of May General Oku by his 
capture of Kinchow and Nanshan seized the neck of the 
isthmus, and left to General Nogi the task of closing in 
upon Port Arthur while he went off to join Odzu and 
Kuroki in the fight with Kuropatkin in the North. From 
that date the siege proper began, and the world during a 
singular dearth of information has watched eagerly the 
details of its progress. The garrison consisted of some 
thirty thousand men, apart from the sailors on the battle- 
ships, and was commanded bya General who in ability and 
courage is second to none in the Russian Army. There were 





said to be provisions for four years, and abundant ammuni.- 
tion ; and in any case ths extent of the coast-line contained 
inside the defences made it easy for the Chinese, the born 
smugglers of the world, to run the Japanese blockade, 


As we write, the siege has lasted seven months, and the’ 
fortress is still untaken. It may last another seven, for al] 
we can know, since the invader must break slowly through 
the endless defences, and cannot concentrate on any one 
strategic point whose capture would mean surrender. But 
Port Arthur has passed out of the main current of the 
war and become a side-show. The Japanese have won 
already almost every advantage which its fall could give 
them. They have sunk or permanently crippled every one 
of the five battleships which had sought its shelter, and 
disabled most of the smaller vessels. With great losses 
on both sides, they have carried several valuable positions, 
such as 203-Métre Hill, which gave them command of the 
shipping; and last Sunday the north fort of East Kee- 
kwan-shan was taken, which appears, from the fact that 
only field-guns were captured, to be one of the outworks 
on the eastern line of defence. The details of the assault 
published in the Times of Wednesday show that whatever 
the relative importance of the capture, the Japanese have 
now mastered the difficulties of the intricate fighting which 
such defences demand. The tragedy of Port Arthur has 
already been consummated, and its fall can add little 
to it. 

The lesson of Russia’s failure is the futility of the 
defensive, save as a means to the offensive, in war. The 
general lines of her strategy are clear enough. Her fleet 
at Port Arthur was safe, and so long as that fleet was safe 
the Japanese could have no security in their communica- 
tions with their land forces in Korea and Manchuria. The 
safety of the Pacific Squadron, till such time as it could 
be reinforced, was the idea which possessed her. She did 
not realise, as Japan realised from the start, that the 
war was a land war, that final victory could only be 
won on land, and that fighting at sea was only a means 
towards fighting up country. Deprived of her fleet, 
Russia would have lost a valuable possession, but would 
still be exactly where she was so far as concerned 
her hold on Manchuria and the real objective of the 
campaign. Her supplies and her troops came over- 
land by the railway; her advanced base was not Port 
Arthur, but Kharbin. But partly from pride, and partly 
from a confused strategy, she put the inviolability of the 
fortress on which she had lavished so much in the fore- 
front of her aims. Such a policy would have been a 
sound one granted the correctness of either of two 
premises. If Port Arthur had been so situated as to 
command the only route by which the invader could strike 
at Manchuria, then its defence would have been justifiable 
at any cost, since so long as it remained intact the Japanese 
could not advance a mile with safety. If, again, Port 
Arthur had been like one of our great Indian ports, the 
only source of supplies from a remote permanent base in 
Europe, then its security would have been the essential 
fact in the campaign. But neither premise was true in 
any sense. The retention of Port Arthur, so far from 
assisting Kuropatkin, simply added to the embarrassment 
of Prince Khilkoff and the railway. Kuroki and the First 
Army, again, quietly landed in Korea, and marched up 
country, paying not the slightest attention to the fact 
that a hundred miles to the west stood an impregnable 
Russian fortress. That fortress might remain impregnable 
till Doomsday for all it mattered to him, for while Japanese 
battleships held the sea his communications were sate, and 
his business was to get to grips with Kuropatkin. The 
exaggeration of Port Arthur’s importance was equally 
ruinous to Army and Navy. Kuropatkin was forced to 
give up his scheme of retreating up the railway and 
luring the Japanese after him till he could choose 
his own time and conditions to fight—the only policy 
which had in it the germs of possible success—and was 
compelled to make abortive attempts at relief which 
came very near to bringing about a new Sedan at Liao- 
yang. Moreover, Stdssel’s thirty thousand men locked up 
in Port Arthur might have turned the day at the Yalu, or 
even at Liao-yang, where the Russian defeat may be, partly 
at least, attributed to insufficiency of numbers. This loss 
is not counterbalanced by the fact that Nogi’s siege army 
was also kept out of the main arena of war, since the Japanese, 
being close to their recruiting-ground, were certain in the 
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first year of fighting not to suffer from any scarcity of men. 
So, too, with the fleet. Reliance upon the sacrosanctity 
of a harbour prevented it from becoming that weapon of 
offence which it is the business of a fleet to be. If it had 
risked all upon attack, there was a chance of it succeeding, 
or, at least, of crippling Togo’s activity. But it preferred 
safety till reinforcements came, with the result that the 
Japanese held the sea unquestioned, and the supposed 
harbour of refuge became a death-trap. By her error 
Russia has lost over thirty millions’ worth of ships, and 
has so prejudiced her chances on land that, whatever the 
ultimate issue, her prestige has received a blow which the 
loss of fifty fortresses would not have given it. 

The truth is that a fortress is not an end in itself, but a 
detail in a strategic plan. It stands or falls by the value 
of the strategy. If the general scheme is sound, a fortress 
may play an effective part; but if its safety becomes 
an objective in itself, then it is the worst form of 
entanglement. For the Japanese strategy in the campaign 
we have nothing but praise. They had the courage to 
neglect the barren citadel on their flank, and they 
have found their reward. ‘They did not suffer themselves 
to be led into attacking it until their campaign was 
in full swing in Manchuria; and then they had a perfectly 
definite object in the siege,—the destruction of the ships. 
This they have accomplished ; if the siege is pressed to a 
finish, it will only be because they have a natural desire to 
complete their undertaking, and can spare the men for it. 
We may be perfectly sure that if Oku and Kuroki should 
require large reinforcements in the North, Nogi will 
be sent there. But while admitting the value of 
their strategy, it is possible to take exception to some 
of their tactics. As the Times correspondent pointed 
out last Saturday in a brilliant study of the opera- 
tions at Port Arthur, they have followed too much 
the precedent of 1894, and have attacked the Russian 
garrison as they attacked the Chinese. Japanese gunnery 
is beyond praise, but Japanese guns are often inferior, and 
there is no doubt that at the start :heir siege artillery was 
very weak. ‘The result has been that desperate gallantry 
which we saw in the frontal attacks at Liao-yang,—maz- 
nificent courage, but bad tactics. In the fighting which 
culminated in the taking of 203-Métre Hill General 
Stissel reported the enemy’s losses at twenty thousand ; 
and though this is clearly an exaggeration, there seems no 
doubt that the carnage among the assailants was more 
terrible than anything we have witnessed in modern times. 
They have tunnelled in impossible ground, they have 
rushed positions under heavy artillery fire, they have 
hacked their way through barbed wire and pits and moats 
with engines of death in every square yard of ground, and 
at the last they have got to close quarters with bayonets 
and hand-grenades. ‘Io those who know the ingenuity 
with which Port Arthur was protected such feats must 
seem only possible at a terrific cost. We do not deny the 
need on occasion for such self-sacrificing courage. Many 
positions, in spite of all modern inventions, can only be 
won now, as at Crecy, by a deadly struggle at close 
quarters. But a wise commander should husband this 
heroism and make sparing use of it, for the bravest army, 
even if it cannot be daunted, may be worn away. 





A DISTINGUISHED PENITENT. 


ERETICS who have come over to the true Church 

are sometimes given to exaggerate the errors which 

they have renounced. The reaction against their old selves 
is so strong that they see themselves greater sinners than 
they really were. Applying the terms of theology to 
politics, Mr. Arnold-Forster is a convert of this type. He 
looks back upon the time when he was a Free-trader with 
so much abhorrence that his moral balance is disturbed 
His past seems to him too terrible to be gazed upon. He 
will not hear of any alleviations of his guilt, or stop to 
consider whether what he believed and taught years ago 
can in any way be reconciled with the truth as he now 
holds it. These remarks have been suggested by a fact 
brought to light in the Westminster Gazette of Monday. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was the author, some twenty years back, 
of “The Citizen Reader,” an excellent little book designed 
to convey to young people some elementary notions of the 
institutions under which they live. Evidently it met a 


copies of it had been sold. Possibly it was this success 
that commended to Mr. Arnold-Forster the decisive course 
he has taken. Had the sale been less brisk he might have 
allowed the book to remain unchanged. Instead of this, 
edition after edition has been called for, and we may 
suppose with good reason that since the author has 
become a Cabinet Minister the demand has not grown 
less. Probably the importunity of the publishers 
has led him to look back at what he wrote before 
political eminence was to him anything more than 
a dream. He has turned over the pages to see if 
there are any passages which in the light of riper know- 
ledge seem inadequate or untrue. And he has found five 
paragraphs—five terrible paragraphs—on “Taxes on 
Bread.” Determined to run no risks, he has struck them 
all out from the new edition. 

In 1902 “The Citizen Reader” gave a very clear 
and succinct account of what took place in the 
“hungry forties.” At that time, it said, “all the 
corn that came into England was taxed.” That 
surely is a harmless, because an indisputable, statement. 
That the next sentence should somewhat startle Mr. 
Arnold-Forster in his present character we can under- 
stand, but a very slight alteration would have put it right. 
“* Of course those who bought the bread which was made 
from this corn were the payers of this tax.” We should 
not have been surprised if the two words we have italicised 
had disappeared under the Minister’s blue pencil. Accord- 
ing to the new political economy, there is no necessary 
connection between taxation and price. But there may be 
an accidental connection, and as bread did become very 
dear under the Corn-laws, the offending sentence would 
have been all right if the words “‘ Of course” had been left 
out. The “ hungry forties ” would then have been presented 
to us, not as necessarily hungry, but only as hungry by coin- 
cidence. The paragraph then went on: “ The consequence 
of this was that bread became very dear.” Here again 
nothing but verbal correction was wanted. We can 
hardly imagine that Mr. Arnold-Forster means to 
deny that bread did become very dear in the years of 
which he is speaking; and if he is not prepared to deny 
it, where was the object of excluding the statement from 
“The Citizen Reader”? The missing sentence was certain 
to be supplied by the kindness of some stranger. It 
would have answered his purpose quite suflicently if he 
had left out “'lhe consequence of this was that,’—aif, 
that is to say, he had admitted the effect, but denied 
that it had anything to do with the cause. Next 
came two statements that we should have thought 
were quite harmless. ‘The first is that “ bread is 
necessary for everybody.” Where is the harm in this? 
Probably Mr. Arnold-Forster was thinking of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s famous promise that though under his system 
bread may cost the workman more, yet tea and tobacco 
will be so much cheaper that he will be a richer man with 
the dear loaf than he is now with the cheap loaf. But the 
disciple has seemingly read into the master’s words more. 
than they really contain. He appears to have thought that, 
in Mr. Chamberlain's opinion, tea and tobacco will take 
the place of bread as necessaries of life,—which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not said, at least as yet. Nor need the second 
statement have caused him any uneasiness: “ The number 
of those who could not afford to pay for a dear loaf was 
very great.” Surely nothing would have been risked by 
admitting this of the time to which the words relate. 
That in the “ hungry forties” there were many people 
who could not afford to pay for a dear loaf is a matter of 
history, and the wisest form that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
revision could have taken would have been to leave the 
statement as it stood and to add something like this,— 
“because there was no Mr. Chamberlain to make them 
able to afford it by the readjustment of other taxes.” 

The sentences that immediately follow in the 1902 
edition are a bare narration of what actually happened. 
There was much “suffering and distress” and many 
“riots and disturbances,” and the people grew “angry 
with an unjust and harmful law,” and committed acts of 
violence “ which showed how real and how great was the 
suffering which had been caused.” All this disappears in 
the new edition. It is not our function to teach Mr. 
Arnold-Forster his business; but if it were, we should 
certainly suggest that the wisest course for him to take 
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and rioting which followed upon it, and to refer it, not to 
the Corn-laws, but to the absence of that scientific Pro- 
tection which the Tariff Reform Commission will by and 
by propose to us. To ignore the “ hungry forties ” alto- 
gether is only to provoke the publication of fresh facts 
in regard to them, and that is not at all likely to further 
the great cause. The next of the omitted paragraphs also 
contains facts that it is impossible to deny. For a long 
time, we learn, the agitation for the abolition of the Corn- 
tax was unsuccessful. Mr. Arnold-Forster will hardly 
question that. But at last, in the year 1845, “an Act of 
Parliament called ‘The Act for the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws’ was passed, and this oppressive tax upon the 
people’s food was done away with.” We concede that 
the adjective “oppressive” may now be distasteful to 
Mr. Arnold-Forgter, and its omission from the edition of 
the present year would have been natural and harmless. 
The facts are quite as effective without the unnecessary 
epithet. But even if the repeal of the Corn-laws was a 
very great mistake, it is still a mistake that was actually 
made. Indeed, had it not been made, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present agitation would be unmeaning. Why, then, 
should that large public for which ‘“ The Citizen Reader ” 
was intended, and which has so evidently read and valued 
it, be kept ignorant of a fact which is not only a part of 
history, but is indispensable to the intelligent study of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches? We may ask the same 
question about the last paragraph. “ ‘The men who took 
the leading part in bringing about this great change will 
always be famous in English history. They were Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Charles Villiers, and Sir Robert 
Peel.” What was Mr. Arnold-Forster’s reason for deleting 
these seemingly innocent words? It can hardly be that 
he scruples to speak of these men as “famous,” for 
the name of Cobden has been on the lips of every Tariff 
Reformer ever since Mr. Chamberlain’s first Protectionist 
speech. Possibly there are enthusiasts who would prefer 
to call him “ infamous,” but most of us have ceased to 
withhold the more polite term from conspicuous political 
opponents. The four men whom Mr. Arnold-Forster 
thought worthy of mention in “The Citizen Reader” down 
to 1902 have precisely the same claim in 1904. The task 
of the historian will certainly be greatly simplified if for 
the future he is to pass a wet sponge over the name of 
every politician from whom he has come to differ, but the 
result will be to make history sor uninteresting that he 
will not in the end be a gainer by the change. Still, if 
Protectionists like to ignore all that has happened since 
the time when corn was taxed for the benefit of the 
grower, it is not for Free-traders to raise any objection. 
History does not fade from the recollection of the nation 
because it pleases a political party to forget its lessons and 
to black out the facts which convey them. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s attempt to play the part of Protectionist censor 
can at most give additional value to the earlier editions of 
what, even with these singular omissions, is still an 
excellent little book. 





MR. KRUGER’S FUNERAL. 


N Friday week the body of the greatest disturber 

of the Pax Britannica since Napoleon was laid to 

rest among his own people. On that day sixty-eight 
years before Pretorius with a handful of farmers 
defeated a huge Zulu horde under Dingaan, and five years 
ago Botha at Colenso stopped the advance of a British 
army. It is a day full of stirring memories to the Dutch 
people, and it is now associated with that leader who 
raised them to their highest pitch of fortune and brought 
them ultimately to their fall. We do not suppose the 
burial-plot of the Kriiger family in the Pretoria grave- 
yard will ever become a Mecca for pious Afrikander 
pilgrimages; but the fame of the dead President will not 
shrink with years, since in him is typified the whole creed 
of the old régime. ‘There was little sentiment about 
the ceremony. The Boer leaders seized the occasion, as 
was natural enough, to make a demonstration in favour of 
their cause. Predikants representing the three different 


sections of the Dutch Church preached from Old Testa- 
ment texts which promised the liberation of Israel from 
captivity ; but they were careful to point out that they 
meant nothing more in the application than the strengthen- 
ing of Dutch nationalism under the British Crown. In 





the afternoon the leaders, Generals Botha and De Wet 
and Mr. Schalk Burger, pointed the same moral. Israel 
might yet lead captivity captive if they remembered the 
example of their lost leader and looked to the consgoli- 
dation and development of their race traditions. Ono 
and all protested loyalty to the British Government 
and added, what is certainly true, that such loyalty mes 
not inconsistent with a devotion to their own race, It 
was in keeping with the singular position of the dead 
man that the predikants should eulogise his piety in the 
language of another age, the politicians enlarge on his 
national services, the new Governments attend through 
their representatives at the ceremony, and by the King’s 
special direction a Royal salute be fired over the 
grave. Mr. Kriiger was a great man,—a great leader of 
men anda worthy enemy. Britain does not cherish ijl. 
will, and is prompt to recognise ability and courage in her 
bitterest foes, and to do posthumous honour to a career 
unparalleled alike in its achievement and its failure. The 
letter, read at the funeral, which the old President wrote 
to General Botha shortly before his death, whatever the 
doubts of its authenticity, is a fitting epilogue to be 
spoken to his life. Born under the British flag, he spent 
his life trying to expel it from South Africa, and by the 
irony of fate returned at the end to rest in its shadow. 

Mr. Kriiger was the greatest, because the most character- 
istic, statesman whom the Boer people have produced, 
possessing their special traits to an extent which amounted 
to genius. He was never a soldier of the calibre of Botha 
or Delarey ; we question if he ever saw clearly the ideal of 
a Dutch South Africa in the way in which President 
Burgers saw it; in character, in civilisation, in all the 
finer attributes of man, he was not to be compared with 
Maritz or Potgeiter or the other heroes of the Great Trek. 
He saw the world narrowly but intensely, and his am- 
bitions corresponded to his perceptions. He had no real 
understanding of the meaning of a nation, but he knew 
what a landed estate was, and in this way he regarded his 
country. He tried to extend its borders, to make its 
position more eligible, to exploit its wealth, and to warn 
off trespassers. Buta country is not a farm, a nation is 
not a family, and newcomers are not so many despised 
bywoners ; so the policy broke down because its founda- 
tion was insufficient. In politics he represented a revenant 
from an earlier world, a relic of a patriarchal system in 
the midst of modern democracy. In religion he stood for 
a creed of ugly faults and unlovely virtues, a jealous 
God and a mercantile Paradise,—such a creed as Israel 
might have evolved if it had remained withoyf a leader on 
some reserve in Egypt. Out of line with the world, he 
was firm in his own conviction of wisdom; and being 
essentially a governing man, he set himself to fight the 
world, if need be, with its own weapons. But to put back 
the hands of the clock is an idle sport, and he failed, as 
many lesser men and a few greater have failed. “The 
breath whose might he had invoked ” destroyed him, and 
with him fell not only a State but a most ancient theory 
of statecraft. 

Mr. Kriiger’s methods wrecked his people’s independ- 
ence, but he gave them a kind of nationality and race 
coherence. It is this work that General Botha rightly 
recognised in his funeral speech. Kriigerism, indeed, was 
dead long before the fail of Pretoria. The men who 
fought best, like Botha and Delarey, were avowed 
Progressives, frank opponents of the Presidential policy, 
or young men like General Smuts, who brought to 
politics a mind quickened by European culture. At one 
time during the war it was impossible to hear among 
prisoners and in burgher camps the name of the President 
mentioned without disparagement and abuse. But the 
fashion passed. ‘The Boers, having been conquered, 
looked back to the man who had brought their national 
greatness to a height and invested him with heroic 
attributes. They forgot his blunders and saw only his 
patriotism. The war had hammered out of a loosely 
organised people a coherent race, and the new-found 
nationalism was attributed to Mr. Kriiger. It-is as 
the founder—not of a Dutch State, for he destroyed two 
very flourishing ones—but of a real Dutch tradition that 
his memory will remain among his countrymen. If men 
were judged by their deeds, he would be execrated as the 
headstrong statesman who gambled with his country and 
lost: but since all traditions must have a personal source, 
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There have been times of great worldly success when the 
Church, mad with power, has effectually shaded the Light of 
the World; when she has used her knowledge of things 
human and divine to help her to gratify her insatiable 
ambition; when she has hindered those who would enter the 
Palace of Wisdom, and offered them a symbol or a picture to 
turn their thoughts; when, playing on the pangs of a divinely 
inspired penitence, she has compelled men’s conscience that 
she might curtail their liberty, and, declaring her own 
monopoly of the free gift of absolution, has dealt out the 
mercy of Christ to those only who would submit to her 
catechisms. Her ambition has not stopped short of craft. 
She has deluged with heretical blood the miraculous spark 
which cannot be extinguished, and fearing openly to dis- 
obey the precepts of Him who ignited it, has handed her 
enemies to the arm of the civil law that they might “receive 
the last offices of mercy” at the stake or at the hands of the 
torturer. All this while, how many of her children, how many 
even of her instruments, have perceived the gleaming and 
burning of the light, and have perceived little else? To them 
the symbol of mother and child has been no idol, as 
hasty reformers have imagined it, but the picture of purity 
and love of all that is best and kindest in the mixed 
heart of man. To such the crucifix was no mere effigy of 
wood or stone, but the expression and reminder of the love of 
a God who, while He had never explained, had, as they 
thought, willingly shared the suffering life of His people. 
These men received forgiveness, through whatever channel, 
and proclaimed it, none the worse for a vainly imagined share 
in the work of the spirit. The ceremonies by which the 
Church encircled their lives were to them no disciplinary 
forms, but the sheltering walls of a fold which shielded them 
from the cold blasts of uncertainty and the outer darkness of 
a faithless confusion. At the worst of times the Christianity 
of Christ was not without many witnesses, and at the moment 
of greatest corruption some one has always arisen to cleanse 
the Temple. The advent of St. Francis is like a scene in the 
Gospel. The Disciples disputed among themselves who should 
be greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven. Christendom— 
Christendom in germ—talked of ambition. Christ “called a 
little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them.” The 
Church, grown powerful and mercenary, minded earthly things. 
St. Francis, with his songs and his animals, his childlike charm 
and childlike imagination, his childlike courage and innocence, 
won Churchmen away from their sordid cares. Later on, 
moral; the crowd, half sentimental, half merely inquisi- | Luther, a strong man, full of faults, yet baptised not only 
tive, will look on silently; the Government, respectful, | with the sacred water from ecclesiastical fonts but “ with 
decorous, even a little sympathetic, will send its represen- | the Holy Ghost and with fire,” defended the Christian faith 
tatives and order its salutes; while all the time it is the | against the combined armies of superstition and scepticism. 
British flag which is at half-mast, and British police who Clough’s lines, barbed with satire and irony, go home to the 
are keeping order. heart of history :— 

“Luther, they say, was unwise; like a half-taught German, he 
could not 

See that old follies were passing most tranquilly out of remem- 

brance ; 


Leo the Tenth was employing all efforts to clear out abuses; 
Jupiter, Juno, and Venus, Fine Arts, and Fine Letters, the 


he is fated to be given the credit for a tradition which his 
people created for themselves by other methods than his 
in - years of suffering. 

We have no objections to this striving after nationality, 
if the word is given a fair interpretation. A vigorous race 
tradition need be no bar to political harmony. ‘The senti- 
ment of Jacobitism, the pride of a people who had made 
a brave stand and failed, survived in Scotland for genera- 
tions after Culloden, but it did not prevent scions of 
Jacobite families becoming effective Indian administrators, 
or the Camerons from winning the day at Quatre Bras. 
The Boers have behind them their own peculiar history. 
Some day, we may hope, it may be merged in an inheritance 
common to Dutch and British; but that time is not yet. 
And no man is the worse for having a tradition behind 
him, even though it may be different from his neighbour’s. 
The British Empire, as we understand it, owes its existence, 
and will owe its duration, to that wide tolerance which 
does not seek a dead level of uniformity, but is content to 
give all creeds and sentiments free scope under its flag. 
Such nationalism need not be particularism, still less need 
it-be disloyalty. Hitherto the Boers have been without a 
true national tradition. The Great Trek was not a feat 
of a people, but of particular families. Vechtkop and 
Mosega have never been regarded as we regard Crecy and 
Waterloo, and Uys and Potgeiter were rather heroic ances- 
tors than national leaders. Even the victory over Dingaan, 
which was given the honour of an anniversary, had scarcely 
the direct racial appeal of Trafalgar Day or the Fourth of 
July. But war and misfortune have changed matters, and 
the Dutch section of our feilow-subjects have at last a 
common inheritance to look back upon, something to invoke 
in their attempt to preserve whatever of value exists in their 
racial ideals. In the figure of the last of their Presidents 
they will find, in all probability, the heroic personage 
required. Everything will be forgotten about him except 
that he stood for their race at its highest period of inde- 
pendent prosperity. His reign will become, no doubt, the 
Consulship of Plancus, with Which the conservative may 
contrast the degeneracy of his own times. The prospect 
is curious, but to our mind not dangerous, if we continue 
to show the same good sense and good feeling which dis- 
tinguished our conduct last week. Mr. Kriiger’s funeral 
gives us, indeed, an instance of the attitude which the 
Lritish power should preserve towards all reasonable 
ideals which a section of our citizens may share. The 
priests and the political leaders of the faith will point their 














THE VITAL SPARK IN CHRISTIANITY. 
HERE lies the vital spark in Christianity? In dogma 
or in ethics, in worship or in charity? It is im- 


possible to say, just as it is impossible to tell the precise Poets, ; ; : 
position of the soul in the human body, or the place of God Scholars, and Sculptors, and Painters, were quietly clearing 
in the order of Nature. All the Christian systems produce ute Bo Virgins and Saints, or at any rate Thomas 
saints, and all show a capacity of revival. Christianity may Aquinas ; , 


be appardiltly extinguished under a weight of extraneous 
formulae and ceremonies, or lost in nebulous clouds of mysti- 
cism. Christendom may appear to forget morality in favour 
of religious conviction. Again, religious conviction may be 
accounted of no importance as against righteousness and alms- 
deeds. Yet Christianity does not die. The cold aspersions 
of science may seem at times in a fair way to quench the spark ; 
the still more redoubtable acids of secularism may appear to 
have turned it to cold ash; yet it revives and shines. Again 
and again the people that sat in darkness have seen a great 
light. All the while, even when the spark burns lowest, 
characters are produced of a kind which Christianity alone 
creates. Differences of doctrine are innumerable. There is 
not a dogma of the Christian creed which has not been 
canvassed, hardly one which has not been separately denied, by 
men who have lived in accordance with the Christian ideal 
and died in the Christian hope. There is not a Command- 
ment which has not been violated by crowds who have been 
kept from mere animalism by veneration for the Christian 
symbols and the emotions of Christian penitence. 





He must forsooth make a fuss and distend his huge Wittenberg 

lungs, and 

Bring back Theology once yet again in a flood upon Europe; 

Lo you, for forty days from the windows of heaven it fell; the 

Waters prevail on the earth yet more for a hundred and fifty; 

Are they abating at last ? the doves that are sent to explore are 

Wearily fain to return, at the best with a leaflet of promise, 

Tain to return as they went, to the wandering wave-tost vessel, 

Fain to re-enter the roof which covers the clean and the 

unclean ; 

Luther, they say, was unwise, he didn’t see how things were 

going.” 
The revival reformed the Roman, while it created the 
Protestant, branch of the Christian Church, for reformation 
filters through creed to character, often leaving the former 
not essentially changed. 

The weapons of freedom were, however, turned before long 
to the defence of bondage. A Roman Cardinal charged Pro- 
testantism, not wholly without excuse, with a new form of 
idolatry,—“ the slavish worship of a book.” Luther criticised 
the Scriptures pretty freely, and made his own modification of 
the Canon; but later Protestantis~ bas more than once 
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obscured the Christian light by setting the law of Moses upon 
a level with the commands of Christ. Puritanism, for all its 
splendid history, has some dark hours to deplore wherein 
Jehovah was adored rather than “the God and Father of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.” Once more the shades are removed, 
not this time by a saint or a prophet, but by an army of 
intellectual workmen—the Biblical scholars of the last century 
—who have again accentuated the varying values of the 
revelation through literature, and again taken the light from 
under the bushel, and set it, amid the shrieks of “the fearful 
and unbelievers,” where it may give light to the world, since 
when it has illuminated many dark places, full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty. 

The danger of all liberty is that it should become license- 
Freed from the bonds of the letter and the terrors of the 
priesthood, certain Christians are in danger of smothering 
‘the vital spark under masses of copybook maxims, so con- 
vinced are they that there is but one panacea for all the 
evils into which the flesh and the Devil may lead mankind, 
and that is didactic precept. Christianity as preached by 
certain Rationalists looks as if it might go the way of the 
Stoic philosophy. For our own part, we do not believe that 
even in this form it will. The ethical teaching of Christ and 
the ethical teaching of Marcus Aurelius show a marked 
resemblance as to feature. The difference between them is 
this: the one is dead and the other living. In the words 
of the Emperor there is no moral motive force. We should 
say that since they were spoken no sinner was ever converted 
from the error of his ways by reading or hearing them, 
though good men may have been further perfected. On the 
other hand, the ethics of Christ are “quick and powerful,” 
and shining through even the dullest medium of didacticism, 
they reveal the meaning of remorse, and show us something of 
value in human nature which by the light of justice must be 
for ever overlooked. 

Befogged in the mazes of introspection, the Christian light 
has had at times but a small orbit of radiation. Yet among 
the most esoteric circles of Christian mysticism there have 
never wanted some who groped after good deeds and found 
light enough at last to lead them out of themselves. A part, 
perhaps a great part, of all that the Churches have taught 
seems in the light of modern criticism to be the command- 
ment of men, the intellectual development of their theories, 
the metaphorical utterances of their hopes and fears. All 
the same, there is, we believe, among every sincere com- 
munity of Christians, however in their mistaken ardour they 
may condemn each other, something else. To divide between 
direct inspiration and its human, and consequently more or 
less limited and erroneous, expression is impossible. ‘ We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels ” :— 

“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly His from thine,— 
Which is human? which Divine ?”—Emerson. 

And so it happens that, in the last resort, a Christian might 
reply as follows to a non-Christian philosopher who asked 
for some proof of the truth of Christianity which should not 
assume what it set out to prove, but which should meet the 
disputant or inquirer on his own ground. “Christianity,” 
the Christian might say, “differs from other religions in that 
it bears within it the capacity for infinite revival. History 
shows that it is as much subject as other religions to corrup- 
tion and decay, degradation and semi-petrifaction. Butit also 
shows that it possesses what they do not, the power of 
rebirth. They suffer a decay which, if slow, and even inter- 


mittent, is progressive. With Christianity, if the growth of | 


decay is more rapid, that decay always ends in a spiritual 
resurrection. The ossification of the Anglican Church in the 
eighteenth century seems, for example, about to become com- 
plete, when, beliold! the true light of the Gospel is beginning 
to burn in John Wesley’s rooms at Oxford. With Christianity 
it is always sunrise somewhere in the world. This is the sign. 
It is in the capacity of rebirth that the claims of the Christian 
faith, though of no one special form of that faith, are justified.” 





“EDUCATION” IN THE VILLAGE. 


MONG the numerous and. complicated questions that just 
A now are claiming public attention, not the least im- 


portant is the depopulation of the rural districts. In certain 


circles the exodus is laid to the charge of compulsory educa- 


tion, which, its opponents assert, by enlarging the boundaries 
of the farm labourer's mental vision and revealing to him 
what lies beyond his lot, has awakened within him the 
craving to step out of his narrow circle. The argument, 
which does but furnish additional testimony to the truth of 
the time-honoured axiom that history repeats itself, loges 
much of its force when we recollect that it is more than five 
centuries old. As long ago as the reign of the luckless 
Richard II. we find the Commons, because field labour was 
becoming scarce, petitioning the King to restrain villeing 
from sending their children to school, “in order to advance 
them in the church as has been done,” and further praying 
his Majesty to permit landowners to seize—irrespective of the 
civie privileges—those of their bond-servants who had fled to 
the town. To Richard’s credit be it said that he refused 
both petitions, while his successor caused to be inserted in 
one of the Labour Statutes a clause by which the rural 
labourer, although forbidden to apprentice his children, 
was accorded liberty to have them educated. It js 
instructive, in view of these facts, to turn to the accusa- 
tion which Jack Cade (whom Shakespeare depicts as a 
sad enemy of the liberal arts) prefers against Lord Saye,— 
namely, that the King’s Minister had “ most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar 
school; and whereas before, our forefathers had no other 
books than the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used and, contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, 
thou hast built a paper mill. It will be proved to thy face 
that thou hast men about thee that usually talk of a noun 
and a verb and such abominable words as no Christian ear 
can endure to hear.” 

The passing generation of villagers would scarcely express 
itself upon the subject of education as strongly as did the 
“headstrong Kentishman”; yet something of the same mind 
undoubtedly survives among the older rustics, many of whom 
“do not hold wi’ sa much book-learnin’” for their children. 
Not only does it “set them up” above their parents; it 
supplies them with information which is palpably false. 
“They tells ’ee at schoold as the world is allus a-gwine 
round,” said a father to his Third Standard son. “If sa be 
as ’tis allus a-turnin’, that ther’ tree” (pointing to an elm 
across the way) “’ud move wi’t; but when I comes out o’ the 
door marnin’s ther’ ’tis, an’ when I comes home o’ night ther’ 
*tis agen. I reckon it couldn’t ha’ mov’d right round an’ 
back in that speek o’ time.” Ergo,—non si muove! It is 
among this class of village folk that Cowper's cottager may 
still be found who 

* Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true.” 


The large-print Bible often forms the sole reading of the 
aged poor, who do not suffer the dust to lie upon it for lack 
of use. Even busy mothers of families may occasionally be 
seen during an afternoon lull studying its pages. “I goes 
back an’ back to it,” said the wife of a farm labourer, “for 
there’s no other book like it.” To the question, “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest P ’—she also was studying 
the prophet Isaiah—‘ Not all on it the first time; but the 
more I reads it the better I seems to see’t,” she made answer, 
exclaiming, with evident sincerity: “’Tis better nor riches.” 
A casual acquaintance would have believed this woman— 
| whose appearances at divine service were coincident with a 
| fresh addition to her family—to have been wholly immersed 
| in temporal concerns, without a thought or care beyond the 
| present, 
| Occasionally the memory supplies the lack of letters. A 
rough, unkempt, wholly illiterate farm servant, whose 
| “woman” could not claim the legal title of wife, fell into 
ill-health and “lingered along” for several years before the 
‘end came. During this period he found leisure to turn his 
| attention to things not seen, and he revealed a knowledge of the 
| Bible which would have put to shame that possessed by many 
i persons who enjoyed edueational advantages denied to him. 
His father, it appeared, had long filled the office of parish clerk ; 
it had been his custom to gather his family around him during 
the winter evenings in order to read the Bible aloud to them, 
| and in this way the boy acquired what was to prove later so 
| precious a heritage. Not as fortunate was a near neighbour, 
| who suffered untold agonies when dying by inches from the 
| awful disease which hitherto has baffled medical science. She, 
| poor soul, had no such store to fall back upon, and her pitiful 
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ery was: “If on’y I could read! if on’y I could réad! ’twud 
make the time pass an’ give me summat to think about.” 

As regards profane literature, the people are still disposed 
to agree with Mopsa the shepherdess in The Winter's Tale. 
“T love a ballad in print o’ life,” she exclaims by a charming 
stroke of sly humour, “for then we are sure they are true.” 
A “true story,” or one which they recognise as faithful to 
nature, appeals to them, as it does to children, more surely 
than the highest flights of imagination. A modern book 
dealing with rustic affairs such as fell within their ken was 
recently purchased by a speculative syndicate in the village. 
So wide a popularity did the volume attain, so great was the 
demand for it, that it realised a respectable profit for the 
shareholders during the twelve months it wandered round the 
neighbourhood. A story somewhat similar in character that 
presented humble life under its various aspects, tragic, 
grave, and gay, drew to mothers’ meetings in various parts 
of the country crowded and often tearful audiences that 
shrank noticeably when the book was finished. Another 
favourite with the villagers is Miss Sewell’s “ Black Beauty : 
the Autobiography of a Horse,” which has done such good work 
in the cause of animals both here and in Italy, where a trans- 
lation was published some years ago. During the reading of 
this several of the carter lads found it necessary to assume an 
apologetic air, and to explain that some horses “ be that ock’erd 
you can’t do nothen wi’ ’um till you’ve shown ’um you be 
master.” These same lads, while untouched by a well-known 
tale of modern schoolboy life, melted into surreptitious tears 
over true accounts of mission work among our soldiers and 
sailors. ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” still exerts over the English 
mind the spell George Borrow found so potent. A stolid 
ploughman whose working days were brightened by the 
prospect of the evening hour when he might be transported 
once more to the desolate island, confessed that he was 
“ter'ble sorry” to finish the book, “fur ther’ can’t be 
another like he in the wurruld.” One woman who makes 
a nightly practice of reading to her husband has a dis- 
criminating taste in literature. William Black she con- 
siders a “ very good writer, an’ so is George Eliot—him as 
wrote ‘ Adam Bede,’ I mean—ah! I liked that book wonderful.” 
A well-known lady novelist, however, whose works appear 
with the regularity of the equinoxes, she declares “ tops ’em 
all. She’s such an excitable writer is She always 
has a revolver or something adventures [sc] in her stories.” 

It would be well if the custom of reading aloud during the 
long winter evenings were more general among the cottagers. 
Now and then near neighbours will unite their joint house- 








holds, and the “scholar” of the party will hold forth for the | 


others’ benefit; in like manner during the South African War 
those who took in a paper acted as purveyors of news to their 
less fortunate friends. Though these are rare instances, rarer 
than they should be, the love of reading is growing; it is 
books that are scarce. A free library in every village is the 
ideal complement of free education, and that it would prove a 
powerful advocate in the cause of temperance can hardly be 
doubted by those who realise the monotony of the life the 
country poor lead during the winter months. That universal 
education has its attendant drawbacks is a platitude. There 
is naught— 
z “So good but strained from that fair use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse.” 

When servant-maids inspired by a devout perusal of the 
Fumily Herald sit down to indite poetry and to pen a novel 
wherein the wicked “ Lord” plays his ungrateful part: when 
the page-boy, not satisfied with an incipient conflagration in 
his own room—the result of midnight study—creates a scare 
of burglars throughout the house by rising in the dark hours 
and kindling a large fire in the kitchen that he may read with 
greater comfort, one is tempted to wish that education were 
less widely diffused. The art of writing is equally misdirected, 
and countless notes on every conceivable subject, not to 
mention anonymous letters conveying information of which 
the reader would rather remain ignorant, circulate freely 
among the villagers. One cannot entirely withhold one’s 
sympathy from the “old-fashioned” man of Somerset who 
disapproved of excessive culture. He had nothing to say 
against teaching children the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, but he did not hold with instructing them 
in the vulgar tongue: “they learnt that fast anuff wi’out 
teachin’,” 








CHRISTMAS BY THE SEA. 
HRISTMAS bells across the sea are surely the evidence 
of universal conquest by a creed; for what aspect of 
Nature could be more remote from the scene of the first 
Christmas dawn than the lap of the Western ocean on the 
shore, or the sea-mists through which their cadence floats 
across the waves? All round our coast, from cliff and 
sand-dune, crag and combe; from Blakeney’s twin towers 
to Reculvers’ sand-blown coast; from the towers of Dover, 
where their voices mingle with the roll of the English drum 
that begins at noon at the Castle Gate, and travels on 
from fortress to fortress, and from shore to shore, till the 
sound has completed the circuit of the globe; from the spires 
of Portsmouth across the water to Ryde, and from headland 
to headland and from bay to bay of Devon’s cliffs and the 
rock-bound coast of Wales, the message of the Christmas 
bells is sped across the sea. 


There is no such universal peace along the English shore as 
on the day that the ringers celebrate by the music of the 
bells. Every tiny fishing-boat comes home, and lies in the 
harbour or floats beside the quay; not an oar is dipped from 
dawn till dark, not a lantern lighted on the boats or a meal 
cooked in the galleys. The guils may laugh their loudest, or 
scream reproaches to the fishermen, their elected partners 
and allies, that the herrings are within a mile, or the sprat 
shoals are ready to be caught within a stone’s throw of the 
beach. Nota net will be uncoiled or a cork wetted, and not a 
keel will grate across the shingle or part the sliding breakers 
on the shore. Christmas is the only day which the fisher 
and his boys make certain of spending at home, under a roof, 
with mothers and sisters, sweethearts and wives. Fish is 
never mentioned that day, and never seen at the board. 
Holly in the windows, roast beef and pudding on the table, 
humming ale, and no rum or other spirits savouring of the sea, 
are the etiquette of the fisherman’s Christmas Day. 


When country-bred folk gather for the holiday inland, it is 
ten to one that the men, whether old or young, go for a walk 
in the afternoon to the prettiest place the parish has to show, 
to some park of ancient trees, or fern-grown lane, or by the side 
of atumbling stream, or to the crest of an oak and rowan covered 
crag where they used to walk as boys together. By the sea it 
is just the same, except that every one goes to the shore, or 
walks along the margin of the cliffs. Memory can play them 
no tricks there, nor will Nature mock their desire to see old 
things anew, yet as they were when first seen. The sea is the 
same as ever, without change or shadow of turning. The 
rocks, the sands, the well-remembered outline of the cliffs 
that wall the bay; the divers fishing in the quiet pools; the 
black cormorants on the bwoys with wings outstretched, or 
flapping low across the weltering tide; the gulls floating out 
the declining day after their Christmas dinner of innumerable 
sprats,—all these change not, and are as familiar to the lad home 
for his seaside Christmas as is the evening assembly of the 
squire’s rooks inland, or the calling of the pheasants as they fly 
up to roost in the covers by the road. Bill the man-of-wars- 
man, and Tom in the “ P. and O.,” and Will from the dockyard, 
and Harry back “from foreign” with a chest of presents that 
will delight his mother and sisters until his next home- 
coming, saunter by the cliff «dge, and crane over looking for 
rabbits or samphire, and discussing old feats of cliff-climbing, 
or the capture of crabs too large to go into a pail, or lobsters 
of immemorial age and toughness. The local fishermen saunter 
round likewise, and strangers and home-stayers gather by 
the stile that tops the step-way down to the base of the 
broken cliff-face, where the crab and lobster pots are waiting 
in rows to be taken out to sea after Boxing Day. Join in 
their talk, or listen, and you will find that your impression of 
the equilibrium of Nature by the coast is open to criticism. 
There is no such thing as the status quo even by the margin 
of the sea. Take the reef which, brown and bronzed with weeds 
and sea-wrack, stretches its widely embracing arms below you 
under the heaving surface of the ebb. The lobsters never 
came in this year, “not what you may call.” Even the 
champion lobster-catcher, who is wont to wade over the reef 
at low tide, and there, marking down the spot where a lobster 
has been digging a hole in the soft sea turf to spend the day 
in, hauls him out writhing and blue with indignation, has not 


really filled his basket any one of the fine mornings on which 
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he quartered the acres of shallow water, floating ribbon-grass, 
and rubber-like popweed fronds. 

In another way the reef has sadly fallen off. From time imme- 
morial it has pleased Providence to wreck vessels upon it, and 
though lives were seldom lost, ships were. It was among the 
small compensations in the balance of mundane things that 
until late ships were built of wood, largely put together with 
copper bolts, and “finished” with gun-metal fittings. Copper 
bolts and gun-metal fittings that have been long in the sea 
are beautiful, and were “common objects” of the seashore. 
When the ‘Sultan’ was fished up after a prolonged rest 
at the bottom of the Comino Channel, and was docked at 
Portsmouth, the whole of the copper left within her looked 
like samples of Corinthian bronze. Copper bolts and nails 
always adorned the reef, and any one with a really good eye 
and knowledge of the ground could generally reckon upoa 
making three shillings a day merely by taking a basket to hold 
them, and to carry them to where there was a sale. It was all 
“honest ” copper too, not like some copper found near dock- 
yards, which is not honest copper, but the proceeds of guile. 
But by the deplorable turn for economy in modern ship- 
building even the coasting craft are now largely built of iron, 
and rusty nails and forbidding angle-plates and frames of that 
metal, so singularly worthless when “scrapped,” have so far 
taken the place of copper that it is doubtful whether a week’s 
search on the reef would yield the price of the traditional 
pint which is the unit of value for longshore industries. 

The war in the Far East is naturally a Christmas topic with 
these sons of the sea, for it has professional bearings where 
so many sailors and Coastguirds and Naval Reserves mingle 
with the fishers, and marry their sisters and daughters. Two 
points are agreed upon among them without demur or question, 
—one, that the “Jappans” are highly educated, and the other 
that if we fought the Russians, “we should cut ’em into 
steaks,” a direful phrase which it is to be hoped will not be 
quoted literally by the German Press. 

As the flash and reverberation of the evening gun roll 
across the waters from the distant fortress, and the bugles 
sound shrill and clear across the silent sea, and the last cor- 
morants have lurched in and settled on the steplike surface of 
the chalk precipice, fishers and sailors, young and old, stroll 
back from the cliffs to the beacon-lights of their cottage lamps 
and the glowing sea-coal fires. Once more the Christmas bells 
ring out, and once more the men leave home for the 
gathering at the service at evening church, which every 
seaman in the village attends on this evening in the year. 
Every one wears his pilot jacket over his blue jersey, and in 
every jacket is a sprig of holly, to mark that even those 
who go down to the sea in ships do not make their “ home 
upon the deep,” but take for their emblem on the most home- 
like day of: the year the most ancient evergreen of the 
English woods. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 


THE WAR: BRITISH RISKS AND BRITISH 
PREPARATIONS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A few words of comment on your admirable article in 
the Spectator of December 10th, in which you suppose us to 
be at war with Germany, Russia, and France,—a not impossible 
situation, as you rightly warn us, in spite of all our Arbitra- 
tion Treaties, if next year goes badly with Japan, whether we 
stand by to see her overwhelmed or no. 

During the recent Russian scare, when war with Russia seemed 
imminent, the first task of the War Office would have been, in 
terms of their agreement with India, to despatch sixty thousand 
men immediately to reinforce the Indian garrison. It is, how- 
ever, not generally known that this could, in the present depleted 
condition of the Reserve, only have been done by denuding Eng- 
land entirely of Regular troops, and by calling in addition for 
volunteers from the ranks of the Auxiliary Forces. 

Meanwhile, at a meeting of the Council of the Royal United 
Service Institution, held recently, the subject proposed for the 
Gold Medal Essay for the coming year was “the best method of 
utilising the Auxiliary Forces in, dealing with an invasion of 
England.” The subject was rejected on the representations of the 
naval members, in spite of the open dissent of their military 
colleagues, that the defence of England was the charge of the 
Navy alone, and that no invasion was possible which should 
exceed the official estimate of four or five thousand men. 

In view of these facts, I submit a forecast of events which it is 











surely idle to reject as improbable should we be forced to war 
with three European Powers :— 

(1) India is threatened by Kuropatkin with three hundred 
thousand heroes from Manchuria. The “striking force” and 
all the “home service” Regulars are despatched to meet the 
pressing danger, and reinforce an Indian Army which is without 
reserves and has 30\per cent. of its strength permanently in 
hospital. 

(2) The Germans in South-West Africa raise the Boer -mal- 
contents in the neighbouring Colonies. The South African Army 
reinforced by Colonial contingents, is occupied in dealing with 
the rising. 

(3) The Mediterranean Fleet corks the bottles that contain the 
Black Sea and Toulon Fleets. 

(4) The Atlantic Fleet is similarly engaged outside Brest and 
Cherbourg. 

(5) The Reserve Squadrons are on lines of communication. 

(6) The Channel Flect is outnumbered and defeated by the 
German and Russian Baltic Fleets, and blockaded in the Forth. 

(7) The allies land twenty thousand men a day in “ Lets. 
pretendia” from Hamburg. 

(8) The Militia has been abolished. The Volunteers and 
Yeomanry number sufficient men to deal with the official raid 
of four or five thousand men, and no more. The remainder 
have been struck off as “redundant.” Our artillery is obsolete, 

(9) Portsmouth, Devonport, and St. Mary’s Hope are stormed 
by a French, a German, and a Russian expeditionary force 
respectively. 

(10) The Prime Minister is hanged in Whitehall. 

Taat such an untoward combination of circumstances was not 
contemplated by Mr. Arnold-Forster and the Committee of 
Defence will probably afford us no consolation in our distress, 
What is more, I do not believe that it is considered as at all an 
improbable one by a large section of the experts. What, for 
instance, does the Army Council say to it? Hitherto we have 
only heard the voice of Mr. Arnold-Forster, who has apparently 
no time to listen to the Army Council, and of General Lyttelton, 
who can only tell us that while the Army is in the “ melting- 
pot” the members of the Council are each snug in his “ water- 
tight compartment.” But it is an open secret that no member 
of the Army Council agrees with its soi-disant mouthpiece, still 
less with the Admiralty officials who rule any talk of a real inva- 
sion out of order, unless it be the “authorised raid” of four to 
five thousand men. 

The cost of the recent invasion of “Letspretendia” was 
limited to £70,000. For this sum ten thousand men were landed. 
General French has told us that the little make-believe was dear 
at the price. No doubt it was; but does the Army Council really 
believe that Europe, if she attempted invasion at all, would be 
so accommodating as to send the “ authorised ” force only on such 
a venture, or that for £700,000 she could not land a hundred 
thousand men, or for £7,000,000 a million men? 

Mr. Arnold-Forster apparently believes all kinds of things that 
nobody else does, and it is surely high time, before we commit 
ourselves to his day-dreams on so important a question as the 
invasion of England, that we should hear the views of the new 
Council speaking as a Council. 

In war it is the unexpected that always happens. Is it, then, 
even tolerably safe to put all our trust in a set scheme of action 
expected of our potential enemies by a War Minister who, with 
the Blue-Water School behind him and the Budget in front of 
him, but assuredly without the approval of the Army Council, 
finds it essential to reduce our land forces, and unnecessary to 
arm the remainder with quick-firing guns! 

—I am, Sir, &c., T. 

[We are of the Blue- Water Schoolj but that does not prevent 
us from sympathising with a great deal of what is said by 
our correspondent. In our opinion, the new Army scheme 
stands condemned by the fact that if it is carried out, and if 
we, after that, have war in India, we shall be deprived of the 
forces from whose so-called redundancy we drew the men 
to supply the corps without which we could uot have ended 
the South African War. The hundred thousand men given us 
directly by the Militia, and the thirty thousand men directly 
or indirectly by the Volunteers, either actually to go to the 
front or else to free Regulars for the front, were absolutely 
necessary to our success. Why they should not be required 
in the case of a far graver war—a war which the Government 
must have contemplated when they made the Japanese 
Alliance—we are entirely at a loss to discover.—ED. Spectator. ] 





PROTECTION AND SHIPBUILDING. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘* SpectTarTor.’’] , 

S1r,—The shortest answer I can give to Mr. David Maclver’s 
bald assertion “that Protection hud nothing whatever to 
do with the killing of American shipbuilding” (Spectator, 
December 17th) is to quote at length the evidence of 
Americans themselves as given before the United States 
Commission on the Mercantile Marine. When you want to 
ascertain facts in regard to any country, the evidence of the - 
men who live in it is of more value than the romantic ’ 
speculations of those who do not. 
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Mr. Joseph D. Lee, Assistant-Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Portland, Oregon, says :—“ Now comes the question of getting it 
{an efficient merchant marine] under a tariff system. Other 
things being equal, it is not possible to compete with free trade 
in building and operating ships. I think that has been shown.” 

Senator Addison G. Foster, Tacoma, Washiggton, says :—“ Our 
shippers know that under the prevailing conditions ships can be 
built in foreign yards from 25 to 40 per cent. cheaper than in this 
country, where the Protective system insures higher wages for 
our labour and higher prices for materials.” 

Mr. E. T. Wheelock, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (editor Milwaukee 
Sentinel), says:—“It is charged that the protective policy 
operated to bring about that decline [in the merchant marine}, 
and to a certain extent that charge is true. We have raised the 
wages of working men to a point where it is impossible for ship- 
owners to hire American crews. We have raised the cost of 
provisions above the price paid by foreign shipmasters. We have 
raised the price of shipbuilding material 30 per cent. higher than 
the foreign shipbuilder is forced to pay. All this has been done 
by and through protection.” 

Mr. Kremer, Chicago, Illinois, shipowner, and intimately con- 
nected with shipbuilding, says:—“'The American shipowner is 
injured for the benefit directly of the American shipbuilder. 
You might as well say to him, ‘ You can buy a ship where you 
please, but you will pay, according to the size and quality, any- 
where from 25 to 50 per cent. of the cost of that ship as a bounty, 
tariff or duty to the U.S. Government.’ You might as well say 
that to him as do what is being done to-day.” 

Mr. Orcutt, president of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, says :—“ If I was called on to build a tramp, 
corresponding to a British tramp of 3,000 tons, the material alone 
going into the tramp would cost 40 per cent. more here than if 
the vessel were built in Great Britain. Because everything in the 
way of material entering into the construction of a ship is highly 
protected here. It is not only the steel that forms the bulk of 
the vessel that is affected in price. It is every conceivable item 
that goes into a ship.” 

Mr. Stanbury, Principal Surveyor for the United States, says: 
—I consider the high cost of labour and materials the most 
important factors, and these are the direct consequences of the 
protective system of the United States. The tariffs of the 
country necessarily increase the cost of living here. It follows 
that the cost of labour must be higher than it is in countries 
where the tariffs are less.” 

Finally, Mr. Winsor, Chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
of the Board of Trade, New York, says :—*‘'The present condition 
of the American merchant marine has been caused by the high 
protective tariff upon all other products.” 


I stated in my original letter that all shipbuilding materials 
were admitted duty free into America, with one fatal reserva- 
tion. Mr. Maclver, having read my letter, proceeded to look 
up his facts, and having unearthed the section to which I 
referred, now quotes it with a flourish of trumpets, ignores 
the vital point, and says the American shipbuilder practically 
enjoys the blessings of Free-trade. For his information, and 
that of your readers, I now quote the evidence given before 
the Commission on this point, by men who may be presumed 
to know their business :— 


Mr. Frank Waterhouse, managing agent of the Boston Steam- 
ship Company, Seattle, Washington, says:—‘T'he law which 
grants a rebate equivalent to the tariff rates is ineffective for 
this reason: Tho law only applies, as I understand it, to regis- 
tered vessels that are to be engaged in the foreign trade; it does 
not apply to enrolled vessels that will perhaps be engaged in the 
lake or coasting trade, and American shipowners will not take 
advantage of that law, because it prohibits them from using their 
vessels in the coasting business.” 

Mr. Lewis Nixon, naval architect and shipbuilder, New York, 
says:—“It is true we have the right to import steel free at 
present, and a great many people say ‘You can go abroad and 
buy the material and get a rebate.’ We are practically driven 
to buy our material and our labor in American markets. We 
cannot go to work in building American ships and buy our 
material 3,000 miles away. It is not practicable. They do not 
know the difficulties, the heart-breaking difficulties, The chances 
of the boat being belated, the chances of delay in shipment, and 
the chances of ship-plates being bent and angles distorted. It 
will help us if you took the tariff off of anything. Anything 
you take the tariff off of will be cheaper.” 

Mr. Sewall, of Bath, M.E., shipbuilder, says :—“As to foreign steel, 
I will say here that we have built one steamer of imported steel. 
There are several reasons against using it, but the first and the 
all-important reason to my mind is that it is un-American. There 
are other reasons, and one is that in importing foreign material 
the rebate of duty has to be indorsed on the ship’s register, and 
she cannot be employed in the coasting trade. e are shut out 
from disposing of the vessel as we could when we find a purchaser 
desiring a clean register. To-day our yard is closed. It has 


been closed now for over a year.” 

I leave it to your readers to judge whether independent 
evidence like this, taken from different parts of America, and 
given by men who are all strong Protectionists, is or is not of 
more weight than Mr. Maclver’s personal views, based ap- 
parently on nothing “but personal bias, and unsupported by 
one tittle of evidence. 


The American climate I must respect- 


fully refuse to discuss. If any man, in the teeth of the above 
evidence, chooses still to hug to his soul the idea that a hot 
summer and a cold winter are the real explanation of the 
decay of American shipping, I must leave him secure in his 
belief. He is indeed beyond the reach of envy because he is 
beyond the reach of argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

179 Ashley Gardens, S.W. AUSTIN TAYLOR. 

[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





INDIA AND PROTECTION. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 
Str,—In Mr. Brodrick’s speech at Shere on December 18th I 
observe that he states that the Indian import-duties are a 
“valuable weapon” in forcing foreign countries to treat Indian 
exports with greater consideration than exports from the 
United Kingdom. How, then, does Mr. Brodrick explain 
the action of Russia in increasing its duty upon Indian tea 
immediately on the signing of the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention? Is this treating India with greater consideration ? 
To the “Indian tea-grower” Mr. Brodrick’s theory must 
appear somewhat strange! Can Mr. Brodrick also explain 
why, if India looks upon its duties as such a valuable weapon, 
should the Government of India make such a strong protest 
against Protection, and point out in the clearest manner 
possible its great danger to the Empire? Perhaps Mr. 
Brodrick can also tell us whether there are any “Pre- 
ferential” tariffs in India, and whether its import-duties are 
imposed for any purpose “except” revenue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. G. Fox. 


[We may in addition ask whether Mr. Brodrick proposes, 
if the Indian example is followed, to impose an Excise here 
whenever the duty without an Excise would have a Protective 
effect. On the Indian analogy, we ought to doso. Are we, 
that is, under the Brodrick tariff, to have an Excise-duty on 
British wheat and dairy produce, as India has an Excise on 
Indian cotton, to match the duties levied on British cottons 
at the Indian ports? Mr. Brodrick must obviously have 
thought out his plan, and we should like to know the results 
of his meditations on this important point.—Ep. Spectator.) 





DECAYING INDUSTRIES. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Another point as to decaying and disappearing indus- 
tries! It recently became necessary to get the very finest 
balf-tone reproduction of a photograph taken by a leading 
photographic artist in America. On writing to ask whether he 
could procure this for me, I have just received the following 
reply :—“I do not think I could give you a half-tone block 
such as you can get in England, and I advise you to try 
‘—— and Co.’ or ‘—— and Co.’ I feel sure either firm will 
give you satisfaction”; and therewith he encloses five samples 
of the work of both these English firms taken from an 
English catalogue! Any one who has watched the develop- 
ment of the finer and more delicate photogravure work of 
American magazines of late years might well be excused for 
thinking America was getting ahead in this branch of art. 
But somehow people look to England still for the best work. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Z. 


CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1zr,—The arithmetic of your correspondent “ High Veld” in 
the Spectator of December 17th seems a little weak, and as 
you, Sir, appear rather to endorse than to correct it, I am 
afraid I must ask to do the latter. If the introduction of 
7,000 Chinese or Kaffirs (it matters not which, as your corre- 
spondent suggests) results in the employment and means of 
livelihood of 8,000 white people, then surely 70,000 Kaffirs 
plus 17,000 Chinese, or 87,000 black and yellow people, should 
open the way for about 100,000 white ones, although not the 
“700,000” which “High Veld” suggests. Now the last 
Census returns for the Rand, taken, I believe, during the 
present year, give the European population as 115,000, exclu- 
sive of the military. And allowing for a certain number of 
Dutch and others, who might revert to agriculture, we may 
safely say¥%that at least 100,000 Europeans would very shortly 
leave the place if the black and yellow races were all with- 











drawn, and the mines shut down indefinitely in consequence, 
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On the other hand, by your courtesy, I gave grounds a few 
weeks ago for the opinion that the European population of 
the Rand would increase in the future unit for unit with the 
Chinese, and I am as certain that this will be the case as, for 
instance, that the British Funded Debt will remain a good 
security for investors,—assuming, of course, that the Celestials 
remain a proved success. It now seems that the past history 
of the Rand affords a good deal of evidence in support of 
that prediction. I have good reason to believe that Lord 
Milner holds a similar opinion, quite apart from the letter 
which is attributed to him; but I am not prepared at present 
with any more conclusive evidence as to the authenticity of 


that letter than you yourself supply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; F. I. Cooxg. 


[We assumed no responsibility for “ High Veld’s” figures, 
but presume that 700,000 was a slip of the pen for 100,000. 
According to these figures, corrected on the basis assumed 
for the calculation, the white population of the Rand should 
be about 123,000.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WHITE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tHe Eviror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I had not meant to trouble you with a letter again so 
soon; but the question of the possibility of South Africa as a 
white man’s country is so important—vastly transcending, in 
my opinion, the side-issue of Chinese or no Chinese labour— 
that the following facts may be of value. When I spoke of 
the possibility of white labour I was met, in many different 
parts of the Transvaal and Cape Colony, with the answer: 
“Oh, it has been tried on the Government railways and 
failed.” The Cape Government Railways, I was told, brought 
out from England, shortly after the war, a large party of 
English navvies, but the sight of the Katfirs demoralised 
them, they proved more expensive and less efficient than 
the natives, and the experiment had to be abandoned. 
The facts seemed well established, and I confess I was some- 
what shaken. As, however, I was actually on my way to 
Cape Town to sail for England, I obtained from a Cape 
Government Railways official what I take to be the solution. 
I had spoken to him of this experiment with English navvies, 
and his answer was:—‘ Navvies! They were no more navvies 
than Iam. They were men who never had worked and never 
would. I came out on the same boat with them; they came 
on board at Plymouth drunk; they pretty well mutinied 
three days out, till the captain threatened to turn the steam- 
pipe on to them; they struck at Cape Town for more money 
and food allowances before they would go up country ; and 
when the experiment failed, and they were sent back again, 
every station with a refreshment-room between the Transvaal 
and the Cape received a telegram ordering the refreshment- 
room to be closed two hours before the train was due, 
as the men were utterly out of hand. I spoke to a 
number of them as they went through, and they were 
just corner-boys, nothing more. They all made the same 
complaint,—too dull, too much work, no beer, no girls,” 
I expressed surprise that such men should have been sent 
out; but he said the men who signed them on at home had no 
interest in getting workers, all they wanted was head-money. 
If this is all true—and my informant was a thoroughly trust- 
worthy man—it seriously discounts the value of the argu- 
ment, “It has been tried and failed.” In conclusion, if we 
decide that the white man cannot work in South Africa, how 
are we to teach the Kaffir the much-needed lesson of the 
dignity of labour? Shall we not be like “Mr. Dooley’s” 
Imperialist, “longing to take up the white man’s burden and 
hand it to the coon” ? For my own part, I saw too many 
men—Afrikanders, Australians, and home-born men—who 
both could and did work to believe for an instant that South 
Africa cannot become a truly white country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
27 Blackfriars Road, Salford. PETER GREEN. 





A SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE IN INDIA. 
(To THK EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I ask your help on behalf of an effort I am making 
to provide a Soldiers’ Institute, with two trained ladies in 
charge, at Sialkote, one of the many cantonments in this far-off 
diocese, which contains ordinarily a larger number of British 
troops than any other diocese in the Empire? 








_ Each year it is, I think, being increasingly felt how immensely 
important it is, on a great variety of grounds, that every possible 
effort should be made to raise the level of life in our army in 
India, and to do all in our power to alleviate the difficult con- 
ditions under which, in any case, the men have to live, especially 
during the long hot-weather days in the plains, and to protect 
— from some of the coarser temptations by which they are 
eset. 

It is also becoming almost universally recognised that in few 
ways can this be better done than by providing pleasant and 
homelike places, outside regimental lines, where men can go in 
the evening to get a little change from the monotony and routine 
of life in the barracks, and spend a few hours rationally and 
pleasantly, playing billiards or other games, looking at the 
papers, having their supper, &c. Further, I am myself convinced 
that if in such places the men can find themselves in touch with 
sensible and kindly ladies who really understand a soldier’s life 
and are ready to give their lives to help him in making the best 
thing he can of it,—this brings to them what nothing else can, 
All experience shows that nothing gets at the best side of the 
men quite in the same way, and develops their courtesy, self- 
respect, and all their better qualities, as to be in contact with 
ladies of this sort. 

We have already more than one such home in this diocese 
worked on these lines, and Lord Roberts, among many others, has 
given emphatic expression to his recognition of their value both 
to myself in writing and in various public utterances. I want 
now to build another at Sialkote. A start was made in the 
matter of funds by one of the chaplains of the diocese placing 
£350 at my disposal as a nest-egg for the purpose, and since 
then other contributions have come in fairly well. I still, however, 
need about £500—over and above a grant which I fully hope that 
I may obtain before very long from the Church of England 
Soldiers’ Institute Association at home, which so greatly helps 
me in connection with all work of this sort—before I can actually 
begin to build, which I much wish to do during the course of 
this cold weather, so as to be ready for the men by the commence- 
ment of the summer. I shall be most grateful for any contribu- 
tions, large or small, which may be sent for the purpose to my 
commissary, the Rev. B. K. Cunningham, Farnham, Surrey, who 
will acknowledge all moneys received. ‘lhe sum I ask for is not 
large. May it be speedily forthcoming! 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Bishopsbourne, Lahore. 
[The work described by the Bishop of Lahore is clearly 

one deserving of support.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


G. A. Lanors. 





THE REV. R. BARTLETT AND THE WORD 
“SQUARSON.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The grave has lately closed over the remains of the 
Rev. R. Bartlett, who was formerly said by his friends to be 
the most popular man in Oxford, and who was certainly both 
genial and witty. The most original of his sallies was a skit 
on the condign punishment of an undergraduate who, after 
drinking too freely, had knocked down the College porter :— 
“ Why was his time, already short, 
Cut prematurely shorter ? 
Because at first he floored the port, 
And then he floored the porter.” 


These lines, as I can testify, were current in Oxford as far 
back as 1856, My kind friend Professor Conington said that 
it was Bartlett who invented the word “ squarson,’—that now 
famous equivalent for what in Suffolk is called a “ black 
squire.” The manufacture of this “portmanteau-word,” 
as “Lewis Carroll” would have termed it, is commonly 
ascribed to Bishop (Samuel) Wilberforce. The Bishop is 
reported, I understand on good authority, to have play- 
fully styled himself a “squishop,” and this. may have 
led to the conjecture that “squarson” was also in- 
vented by him. But I imagine that no such conjecture 
should outweigh the direct evidence of so accurate and 
well-informed a witness as Conington. Also, there seems 
to have been a time when the Bishop, like Sydney Smith 
somewhat earlier and like Talleyrand in France, became the 
residuary legatee of bons-mots, to whom such of them as were 
not claimed by any one else were unhesitatingly assigned. Is 
it not, by the way, just possible that “squarson” may have 
been independently coined by Wilberforce and by Bartlett? 
The reader will remember far more important cases (such as 
the discovery of Fluxions and of the true theory of Rent) 
jn respect of which “great wits” have “jumped” in a 
remarkable degree.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIonEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
[We had always believed the famous lines to run— 
“ Although his name it was but Short, 
His stay with us was shorter ; 
For first of all he floored the port, 
And then he floored the porter” ; 
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but Mr. Tollemache is so great an authority on Oxford legends 
that we accept his version, even though to our ears the one 
we have quoted seems the neater.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“THE ALLENDALE WOLF” AND “THE HONOUR 
OF A JOURNALIST.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—It is unfortunate that these two interesting articles 
should have appeared in the Spectator on the same day. I 
enclose copies of the Newcastle Daily Journal for the 19th 
and 21st inst., from which you will see that the first journalist 
to investigate the matter of the wolf upon the spot is con- 
yinced that the animal, which has now figured in headlines 
all over the country, has only what the journalist in question 
pleases to call a “literary” or “ Ananias-and-Sapphira ” 
existence, and is probably, to use a “bull,” a dog.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. McGowan. 

Eversley Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“The wild, sheep-worrying wolf, now so much talked of in 
Allendale, Hexhamshire, and thereaway, has never had any 
existence outside newspapers and the imagination of credulous 
folk. Ile has never had any more bone, flesh, and blood in his 
substance than the legendary ‘loup-garou’ or demon wolf. This, 
at any rate, is the conclusion I have come to after my Saturday’s 
hunt for evidence throughout the afflicted region. After reading 
in the ‘Journal’ the ingenious history of ‘The Wolf! The Wolf!’ 
by the Messrs. Robson and Sons of Northumberland Street, New- 
castle, I determined to go forth, and get, if possible, at the truth. 
I have not a motor-car of my own, but, like John Gilpin with 
the horse, I have a friend who has. So I was enabled to make 
quick round of the nether region said to be haunted by the wolf 
—from Whittonstall to Slaley, round by Minsteracres, Healy 
Woods, Dipton, and thereaway. But neither local gentleman of 
the Braes of Derwent hunt, nor local doctor, nor gamekeeper, nor 
woodman, nor farmer, could be found giving the least credence to 
the tale. This is their testimony—‘It is not true.’ ”—Newcastle 
Daily Journal, December 19th, 1904. 





THE GREAT DOG OF ENNERDALE. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “SprctaTor.”] 
Sir,—In the issue of the Spectator of December 17th an 
allusion is made to the great dog of Ennerdale, in which it 
is stated that that animal was for several seasons destroying 
sheep. In Mr. Bradley’s book, “Highways and Byways in 
the Lake District,” ou p. 142, a short account is given of its 
depredations, which occurred in 1810, appeariny from May 
till September. The account of the hunt by a pack of hounds 
differs materially from your account. There it states that 
the hounds feared to tackle him, and on September 12th he 
was killed by a man named Steel by shooting, for which he 
received a reward of ten pounds. “The carcass weighed 
8 stones and the hide was stuffed and set up in a Museum 
at Keswick with a collar round the neck inscribing the 
sanguinary achievements of ‘t’ girt dog of Ennerdale.’” 
These are the concluding words in the account in Bradley’s 
book.—I am, Sir, &c., S. E. Riaa. 
ee Swan Hill, Shrewsbury. 





THE CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN. 
[To tHe Epiroxk or THE ‘“SpectaTor.” | 
Sir,—In your article on “ Gentlemanliness ” in the Spectator 
of the 10th inst. your writer has not given what always seems 
to me one of the most compressed definitions in literature of 
the attributes of a gentleman, that is, from the Prologue to 
the “Canterbury Tales,” where the Knight is spoken of as 
having— 
“Truthe and honoir, freedom and courtoisie.” 
Also does Mr. Platt in his “Alia” give “to go before the 
Beak” as coming from the Latin Rostrum ? So far as I can 
follow, “to take the cake” is undoubtedly not classical, but 
purely negro-American from the cake-walk contests. Another 
to ponder over is the schoolboy slang, “the whole dolop,” 
familiar to me in the days of my youth. Is this the “Omnes 
Dolopes ” of Virgil ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. H. 
P.S.—How, also, about this for a gentleman ?— 
“ For thou hast been 


As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 





THE DE CREQUY MEMOIRS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—In the interesting review of the de Créquy Memoirs 
(published last May) which appeared in last week’s Spectator 
considerable stress is laid on the uncertain authorship of this 
book, and the apocryphal character of some of the contents, 
but by some oversight no allusion is made to the fact that 
this question is fully dealt with in the preface. In justice to 
Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, who translated the Memoirs, may I 
ask you to make known the fact that she was not only aware 
of the doubts attaching to Madame de Créquy and her 
reminiscences, but called her readers’ attention to them P— 
Tam, Sir, &c., JoHN Murgay. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 





THE SONG-THRUSH IN DECEMBER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,— While walking across St. James’s Park on December 19th 
about 1 o’clock I was surprised to hear a song-thrush in full 
song. Is not this extraordinarily early for the thrush to resume 
its song? Gilbert White gives January 6th as the earliest 
day in his experience, and Markwick gives January 15th. 
Usually, I think, the song is not heard before February. I 
do not recollect ever before to have heard the song-thrush in 
December.—I am, Sir, Xe., W. M. Crook. 
5 Spencer Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, 
West Kensington, W. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— ~ 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott... «. £1 1 0] BR. M. Stevenson .-£ 00 
Margaret Evans ove «+ 1 1 0} Tom Bullough... . 220 
W. M. Cooper ... 110 Trinity College, Oxford 110 
David Gillespie... 3.0 6] A. Frewin 220 


We are asked by the “County Celine” to state ‘that Mr. 
M. Wilbraham C. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
evhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhi- 
bition, 344 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 


CAROL. 
Sweet Babe, new-born 
On earth again 
Each Christmas-morn 
To dwell with men, 


Though my hands hold 
No precious things— 
Nor myrrh nor gold 
Of Eastern kings; 


Though I’ve no part 
In gold or gem, 
Make Thou my heart 
Thy Bethlehem. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 











MUSIC. 


See 
THE VIENNESE PERIOD* 

Ir involves no disparagement to Mr. Hadow’s able and 
erudite collaborators in the great “Oxford History of 
Music” to say that the fifth volume, for which he is res- 
ponsible, is likely to appeal to a wider circle of readers 
than any of its predecessors. This result is largely due to 
the nature of his theme, which Mr. Hadow describes as 
“The Viennese Period,” and which embraces the contribu- 
tions to the evolution of the Art of Music of Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. But if Mr. Hadow has 
been fortunate in the period allotted him, he has not proved 





* The Oxford History of Music. Vol. V. ‘‘The Viennese Period.’’ By W. H, 





Hast ta’en with equal thanks.” 


Hadow. xford: at the Clarendon Press, [l5s, net.j 
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unworthy of the trust. It is an exacting as well as an 
inspiring subject, and he has shown himself finely equipped 
both by temperament and education for his arduous task. 
He has reverence, enthusiasm, and sympathy. His style is 
easy, yet distinguished; enriched with felicitous literary 
allusions and pointed epigrams, yet never degenerating into 
preciosity. Howexcellent, for example, is the characterisa- 
tion of Spohr’s attitude: “ His whole conception of the art is 
soft and voluptuous, his Heaven is a Garden of Atlantis, and 
even his Judgment-day is iridescent”; or the happy phrase on 
Beethoven's Mass in D: “It does not, like Mozart’s Requiem , 
defy criticism, but simply ignores it.” 

~ We do not know whether Mr. Hadow is original in the 
choice of his title, “The Viennese Period,” but the epithet is 
as satisfying and suggestive as could have been devised. The 
genius of place is a potent factor in the history of art, and 
nowhere has its influence been more strikingly manifested 
than in the case of the Austrian capital. There must have 
been something compelling in the atmosphere, something 
inspiring in the environment, which drew so many of the 
great masters to make Vienna their home. For of those 
mentioned above only Schubert was a true Viennese born, 
and the greatest of them all came from furthest afield. 
Nor was Vienna always an Alma Mater to her children. She 
treated Gluck like a stepmother, she let Mozart go down toa 
pauper’s grave, and Schubert die without the chance of hearing 
his greatest works. The Opera House was a battlefield of 
chicanery and intrigue, as was shown time and again in the 
cases of Gluck and Mozart. 

If, however, Vienna was far from being the composer's 
paradise in the eighteenth century, and if her musical annals 
are stained by grievous instances of ingratitude and in- 
appreciation, a variety of causes conspired to render the 
atmosphere of the Austrian capital more congenial and 
stimulating to creative effort than was to be found anywhere 
else. Most of these causes ire set forth in Mr. Hadow’s illu- 
minating pages, and may be summarised and, in a measure, 
supplemented here. To begin with, there was the traditional 
affability of the Viennese, that easygoing bonhomie and love 
of the amenities which, in spite of all rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments, must have appealed peculiarly to the temperament of 
Mozart.* Another peculiar feature of Vienna, which tended 
to promote a certain fusion of classes, was its lack of dis- 
tinctively poorer quarters. The nobility lived inside the city, 
not in the environs, and “the same tall mansions sheltered 
wealth, competence, and poverty under one roof.” This state 
of affairs is vividly illustrated by the case of Haydn. On 
the third étage of the old Michaeler-Haus in the Kohlmarkt, 
where he took up his quarters on being dismissed from the 
choir school of St. Stephen’s, lived Metastasio, his first patron 
in Vienna, while the lower part of the house was the town 
residence of Prince Paul Esterhazy, who twelve years later 
appointed him to his office at Hisenstadt. The mention of 
Metastasio reminds us to note, as another powerful factor in 
the diffusion of musical culture in Vienna, that contact with 
Italy, politically and geographica-ly, had placed the resources 
of the peninsula within reach of the Austrian musicians. It 
is true that these influences were largely concerned with the 
training of executive talent, and the promotion of technical 
dexterity, vocal and instrumental; but the importance of this 
training from the point of view of the composer is not to be 
gainsaid. It was,as Mr. Hadow points out in an interesting 
passage, a case of Graecia capita ferum victorem cepit over 
again :— 

“Italy was not then, as now, a single undivided kingdom, but 
was partitioned among many princes, foreign as well as native. 
Naples and Sicily belonged to Spain: a great part of Northern 
Italy was under Austrian rule; and in this way was opened a 
certain freedom of intercourse which enabled the captive land to 
take captive her conquerors. At the Viennese court the Italian 
language was more readily spoken than the German: Francis I, 
the husband of Maria Theresa, was Duke of Tuscany, and for some 
generations his family held the title with all that it implied. 
The large Slav population of Austria was fertile in musicians, 
many of whom had Italian blood in their veins, and most of 
whom softened their harsh patronymics with Italian syllables 
and terminations. Even Haydn at first wrote his Christian 


name Giuseppe, and the list may be extended through Tartini, 
Giornovichi, and several others. Had this been only deference 





*Mr. Hadow quotes with approval M. Chouquet’s happy epithet of 
** Sophoclean” as applied to the perfection of Mozart’s work. The evKoAia 
of Sophocles which Aristophanes noted as rendering him invulnerable to 
parody was another point in common, 











to a passing fashion, still the fashion itself would have been 
significant, and as a matter of fact it was far more than this, 
The bond was strengthened by all the ties of intermarriage, of 
contiguity, of common government, and Salieri and Paisiello felt 
as much at home in Vienna as Scarlatti and Farinelli at Madrid, 
In the second place this intercourse was further maintained by 
operatic companies who poured from Italy in a continuous 
stream, and carried their voices, their language, and their 
method to every palace where there was a patron and to every 
city where there was a theatre.” 

Next we have to notice the peculiarly favourable conditions 
under which the system of patronage was developed in 
Austria. “In every capital from Madrid to St. Petersburg 
there were court-appointments of varying dignity and 
position: in most countries aristocracy followed the royal 
practice and established a private orchestra as an essential 
part of its retinue.” This, be it marked in passing, was ata 
time when the corresponding classes in England were occupied 
mainly in polities or fox-hunting. The contrast struck that 
acute observer Arthur Young, who remarks, @ propos of the 
Duce d’Aguillon’s private orchestra, “this elegant and agree. 
able luxury, which falls within the compass of a very large 
fortune, is known in every country of Europe except England.” 
Young wrote in 1787, but English millionaires and American 
multi-millionaires of to-day are still conspicuous for their 
failure to resort to this blameless method of expending their 
surplus wealth. But while the maintenance of musicians by 
munificent patrons was common in all European countries in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it was in Austria that the 
custom was chiefly prevalent; “ partly, it would seem, froma 
doctrine of noblesse oblige, partly trom a genuine love of music 
which ran through every rank and grade of society.” Royal 
personages frequently took part in performances in their 
private theatre, and “almost all the great Viennese families 
—Lichtenstein, Lobkowitz, Auersperg, and many others— 
displayed the same generosity, the same artistic apprecia- 


tion.” The relation between patron and protégé was not 
without humiliating aspects. Even at its best, as in 


the case of Haydn and Prince Esterhazy, the musician was 
clad in a servant’s livery, and was paid with a servant’s 
wages. But if the system was fraught with evil as well as 
good—the tyranny of the Archbishop of Salzburg must be 
set against the enlightened generosity of the Hsterhazys— 
it afforded opportunities to at least two of the greatest 
masters of the eighteenth century--Haydn and Gluck— 
without which they might never have made their memorable 
contributions to the development of symphonic and dramatic 
music. 

Mr. Hadow’'s suryey closes with the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, but in the main Vienna has remained 
true to the noble and enlightened traditions which honourably 
distinguished her among the musical centres of Europe in the 
period under discussion. Berlioz, writing in the “ forties,” 
though he laments the incredible ignorance of Gluck’s operas 
displayed by the Viennese, waxes enthusiastic over their 
passion for music. Incidentally, he pays a handsome tribute 
to Strauss, the founder of the dynasty of the Viennese Waltz- 
Kings, for the influence he has exerted over musical feeling 
throughout Europe by the introduction of cross-rhythms in 
waltzes. Sir George Grove never wearied in extolling the 
liberality and enterprise of Viennese amateurs and publishers, 
of which he had such ample experience in his visit in 1867. 
The record of the famous Society of the Friends of Music 
deserves to be written in letters of gold in the annals of the 
art. Vienna was the home of the greatest violin school of 
the nineteenth century; it is still the seat of the greatest 
pianoforte school; it was the home of Brahms in the days of 
his maturity, and of Hans Richter, another of the Olympians, 
until he migrated to our shores. 

We have only touched on one aspect of Mr. Hadow’s deeply 
interesting and suggestive volume, full justice to which 
cannot possibly be rendered in a single article. We can only 
add that, while he deals fully with such technical details as 
the development and elaboration of the sonata and symphony 
forms, his appreciations of the great masters and his descrip- 
tions of their environment will be read with enjoyment and 
delight by all lovers of music, whether scientifically trained 
or not. Not even Sir George Grove, devout and faithful 
worshipper of Beethoven and Schubert as he was, has written 
with more eloquent or infectious enthusiasm of the greatest of 
symphonists and the most inspired of song-writers. C. L. G. 
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BOOKS. 
ee Ae 
NAPOLEON REDIVIVUS.* 

GuiccIARDINI and Gibbon, and other Olympians of the 
historical species, had the habit of consigning their raw 
materials, when utilised, to the waste-paper basket. Dr- 
Rose, better advised, preserves his preliminary manuscripts, 
and bringing portions of them up to date by fresh cuttings 
from books and records, publishes them in the periodicals of 
the day. The present Studies may not offer the notable 
mosaic of fact, reflection, and original, well-chiselled language 
which characterised the author's Life of Napoleon, but 
they have the advantage of continuity of subject, and are 
not hampered by limitations of space. We only wish that 
the author had dropped his hatred of dates and contents, and 
that he had unlearned the persistent British trick of writing 
German names, like Humboldt and Sybel, with the super- 
fluous “von.” 

Two papers, “ Canning and Denmark in 1807” and “A 
British Agent at Tilsit,” discuss in detail circumstances only 
touched by the “ Life” in outline. The famous interview on the 
Raft on the Niemen (of June 25th, 1807) led to the Treaty of 
Tilsit, the secret articles of which, lately brought to public 
knowledge, reveal Napoleon’s intention of attacking Denmark 
and Sweden, a scheme further defined by the formation of a 


by the weather, might have reached London just before 
Canning’s despatch was written. 

The essay, “The Whigs and the French War,” rightly 
observes that whenever our island is drawn into a foreign 
struggle minds of a certain order at once “leap to the 
conclusion that their country is wrong, and that the 
enemy is right.” No wonder that quite lately an ill-advised 
faction, “ both in Parliament and the Press, kept loudly 
asserting that our policy in South Africa had sinned against 
the most elementary axioms of morality, and was a dis- 
grace to the country,” for such was the talk of a 
portion of the Whigs a century ago. Not till the armies of 
France had overrun the Austrian Netherlands, and the 
National Convention had launched its subversive decrees 
against the established Governments of Europe, did Pitt 
move a step for the eventual protection of Holland. His 
first mild precautionary measures were met by Fox with wild 
objurgations like the yell that “France had justice com- 
pletely on her side,” and that England ought to have openly 
helped the Revolutionists. No wonder that a batch of club 
orators sent to Paris a thousand pairs of shoes for the 
“soldiers of liberty,” and that when the Convention declared 
war Fox and Co. argued “that Pitt, and he alone, was the 
cause of hostilities,’ language repeated with new instru- 
mentation on the signature of the Peace of Amiens. These 
baleful Foxite utterances made the little Corsican regard 
England as a quantité négligeable, and encouraged his dreams 





French corps under Bernadotte, who received orders to 
march across the frontiers of Holstein. The question 
how our Government got sight of the breakers ahead is | 
raised by Dr. Rose to the dignity of “one of the puzzles 
of modern history.” The Record Office gives no help, 
and Canning, when pressed in Parliament for a justifi- 
cation of the Copenhagen Expedition, observed a rigorous 
silence. The old interpreters of this conundrum believed 
ina “Spy on the Raft” who listened behind a curtain 
to the talk of the Monarchs, or the informer was, perhaps, 
the Czar himself, or Talleyrand, or Sir R. Wilson, and 
so forth. Dr. Rose’s “satisfactory clue” rests, firstly, 
on a rubbishy letter from our agent, Mr. Mackenzie, 
written at the Russian headquarters near Tilsit, which 
reports that the Commander, Bennigsen, had given him 
ageneral invitation to dinner, and that he would leave for 
London vid Memel on June 25th (the very day of the 
raft business). Now the queer, cantankerous, Brunswick- 
born Bennigsen was very wroth with his Russian Imperial 
master, who, again, resented that General’s blunderings at 
Eylau and Friedland, and even spoke of him to Savary as “a 
possible traitor” (a remark perhaps inspired by the fact 
that Bennigsen was the leader of the gang who murdered 
Alexander’s father, Paul, a few years hefore). Therefore, 
thinks Dr. Rose, the irate officer, who must have known 


of universal conquest, the subjugation of India included. 
Here Dr. Rose may be too emphatic; but he reminds us that 
Whitbread’s Parliamentary Motion for letting Napoleon alone 
on his escape from Hiba was supported by seventy-one Members, 
and he adds :— 

“ Napoleon’s belief in the power of the English Opposition to 
overthrow the Ministry, if he gained one great victory, was one 
of the motives that led him to dare everything at Waterloo. 
Even in his exile at St. Helena he retained the same irradicable 
belief that the Opposition must soon defeat the Ministry, and 
then would come a message for his liberation. Gourgaud tells 
us, time after time, how eagerly the great man scanned the 
horizon for sails coming from Europe; and how, at every mail, 
his heart beat high with hope.” 

Dr. Rose’s “ Detention ” essay incorporates useful statistics 
relative to the surveillance exercised over Napoleon in the 
island, and the dietary, &¢., provided for him and his household. 
The French party, servants excluded, consisted of, say, ten 
adults, for whom Sir Hudson Lowe assigned a daily allowance 
of two dozen bottles of superior wines. For the entire establish- 
ment of fifty persons the Governor set down one hundred 
pounds of meat per diem, besides eighteen fowls, game-birds, 
&e.,andaham. Home orders reduced these estimates by one- 
seventh, but even so they were not on a scrimped footing; 
while the archives show an entry of £40 a month for Napoleon’s 





the Czar’s secrets, would naturally, after the incident on 
the raft on the Niemen, have dropped “some precious 
hints” for his English dinner-guest’s benefit. Here the 
critical reader will surely substitute negatives for Dr. Rose’s 
afirmatives. Napoleon was not such a dullard in diplomacy 
as to bring his heaviest guns to bear on Alexander at the first 
formal meeting; neither would the Czar, on landing from the 
raft, have rushed after his “ possible traitor,” who, again, 
would not have hunted up Mackenzie, who, as his letter 
shows, was just starting for Memel. The second strand 
of the “clue” is another insignificant letter (dated 
the day after the raft interview), probably written by a 
Russian, who says that the Emperors “separated on the 
most amicable terms.” Thirdly, our Minister at Copenhagen, 
writing a few days later, reports to Canning that the Danes 
dread a military occupation by the French, whose troops were 
massed on the borders of Holstein, and that “too many 
precautions cannot be taken against it.” Now, guesses Dr. 
Rose in detail, these three “ warnings” reached Downing 
Street simultaneously (on July 16th), and this is the key to 
Canning’s remark in a despatch to our Minister at Copen- 
hagen that the information received on the day before, 
“coupled with other circumstances and particulars of in- | 
telligence,” forced us to demand the surrender of the Danish 
Fleet. Surely, then, Dr. Rose’s new edifice of conjecture 
leaves things as they were before, and it is not strengthened 
by the supernumerary supposition that Mackenzie, 7f favoured 
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personal cash-box and toilet, with payments of £245 for a 
phaeton from the Cape, and £122 for “a piano brought from 
Hngland.” If this arithmetic is read in connection with the 
fact that the ex-Emperor had large private funds on which he 
could draw, and that he gave therefrom presents to slaves, 
and bribes to O’Meara, while his own pertinacious refusal to 
say where he would like his new house to be built was the 
cause of his prolonged residence at Longwood, it shows 
that the general treatment of the prisoner was on a 
very liberal scale. Politely setting aside Lord Rosebery’s 
“Last Phase” with suitable acknowledgments to that 
fascinating writer, Dr. Rose justly maintains that there is 
now complete documentary proof that Sir Hudson Lowe's 
behaviour to the captive was exactly that which England and 
Kurope had a right to expect from the warden to whom the 
dangerous prisoner's safe custody was entrusted. 

In the “ Life” Dr. Rose adopted without adequate examina- 
tion the fable of the engulfing of crowds of Russians with guns, 
horses, and waggons in the ponds which flanked the field of 
Austerlitz. He nowadmits that no such catastrophe occurred 
except in Napoleon’s sensational bulletin of the battle, which 
served as a text on which Ségur, Marbot, and other military 
romancers piled up additional beauties of fiction. Professor 
Fournier, of Vienna, has lately shown him that the ponds 
were drained a few days after the French victory by order of 
Napoleon, with a result which proves Ségur’s “story of the 
icy mirror becoming suddenly black with thousands of 
fugitives ” to be nonsense, like the Emperor’s bulletin. On 
December 2nd, 1805, the water was too lightly frozen to bear 
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much pressure, and the retiring “crowds” of Russians did 
not trust to the thin ice, but crossed the marshy corners of 
the ponds, from which were extracted two—as some read, three 
—human bodies. Both ponds are now arable land, and never 
has a bone or a weapon been found there. Though Dr. Rose 
does not admit it, we cannot help thinking that his change of 
view in regard to this incident was provoked by the exposure 
of the Austerlitz myth, on grounds approved by Lantrey, in 
the Spectator review of the Napoleon Life (March Ist, 1902), 
—an article forgotten in the Appendix, although careful 
mention is made of a letter to this journal (March 15th), in 
which Dr. Rose defended the veracity of the story now aban- 
doned by him. 





FURTHER INDIA* 

THE story of exploration in the Indo-Chinese peninsula is 
typical of the whole modern process of discovery. You have 
a land known long ago to the old world; visited at intervals 
during the Middle Ages by credulous travellers; conquered, 
but not developed, by one or other of the great Western 
Powers; remaining, on the whole, an unknown and unr- 
travelled country till the dawn of the present modern era, 
when in half-a-century it is fully traversed, mapped, and 
described. Among the earliest geographers there was a tale 
of an island, Chryse the Golden, lying somewhere off the 
mouth of the Ganges; then, when its peninsular character 
was recognised, it became the Golden Chersonese, which 
Josephus identified with Ophir. So great an authority as 
M. Pavie has followed him in this conjecture; but though 
hidden away in the Malayan forests there are immense relics 
of ancient workings, the balance of evidence makes Ophir a 
distributing port on the Red Sea, to which came the treasures 
of the land we now know as Rhodesia. Of the Khmer 
civilisation in Indo-China, which left behind it the great ruins 
of Angkor, we can only guess dimly, and of the prehistoric 
Malayan kingdom we know nothing. The East still hides, 
in Mr. Clifford’s words, “in her splendid tattered bosom the 
secrets of the oldest and least amply recorded of human 
histories.” With Marco Polo we come into the half-light 
of-a kind of history. The adventurous Venetian visited 
several of the islands in the Archipelago, and has 
left us, along with much myth, some descriptions of 
their fauna and customs which can still be identified. In 
Sumatra he found the unicorn, a beast which had “hair 
like that of a buffalo, feet like those of an elephant, and 
a horn in the middle of the forehead, which is black and very 
thick,”—an account in which we may recognise the rhinoceros. 
One or two solitary wanderers followed him, such as Odoric 
and Friar John, and were able to travel unmolested even in 
countries, like China, which later were to be a byword for 
exclusiveness. The European invasion of Asia which Vasco 
da Gama inaugurated had an ill effect upon the character of 
Oriental peoples. 

There is no greater adventurer in history than the same 
da Gama, but it is with the African Continent that his name 
is most associated. It was the famous Dalboquerque, or 
Albuquerque (his name is spelt in about a dozen ways), who 
first established Portugal as the Sovereign of all the Indies. 
The story of the fall of Malacca ranks high in the annals of 
filibustering, and the capture of the key-port gave her the 
trade of Malaya. Dalboquerque was a great Viceroy as well 
asa great soldier. He did not desire an extensive Empire, 
but rather the command of the sea and naval and commercial 
bases. And his foresight was justified, for the power of 
Portugal, in spite of native risings and much misgovernment, 
was never shaken till she was chased from the ocean by 
hardier sailors. The Bull of Alexander VI. gave her a 
monopoly of the East like Spain’s in the West, the route round 
the Cape of Good Hope was regarded as her private preserve, 
and hence came the struggles of Spaniards like Magellan to 
find a new way to the Indies by Cape Horn, and of the Dutch 
and British to discover the North-West Passage. The gates 
could not be kept shut for ever. In 1591 the Englishmen 
Raymond and Lancaster sailed round Africa, and harried 
Portuguese shipping almost within sight of Malacca, Lin- 
schoten published his book in 1596, and opened the eyes of 
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the traders of Holland to the chances of wealth which were 
awaiting them. The Dutch began well in the East, being an 
orderly and peaceable folk, who did not proselytise, and asked 
only for trade. Step by step they drove the Portuguese 
before them, till in 1641 Malacca fell, and the Empire of 
Dalboquerque was at anend. Then came the era of the trading 
companies. <A charter was granted to the British East India 
Company in 1599, and the Company’s hold was soon extended 
over Assam and Chittagong. With the creation of British 
India the seclusion of Further India was gone, but for long 
little notice was taken of her peoples, and these years are 
thick with strange stories. Perhaps the most curious is one 
which Mr. Clifford relates of a certain Greek named Falcon, 
brought up in England, who by his native adroitness rose to 
be Prime Minister of Siam. Oddly enough, this supple gentle. 
man in his later years developed a proselytising zeal, and in 
the end was massacred along with his Jesuit colleagues. 

The modern history of Indo-China is the history of its 
gradual absorption into European “spheres of influence,” and 
especially of its exploration. Most stories of discovery centre 
on some great river, such as the Nile or the Amazon, which 
dominates the imagination of the pioneer, and gives him a 
clear path into the heart of the continent. Such was the 
Mekong to Francis Garnier, whose doings fill one-third of Mr. 
Clifford's book. We do not grudge the space, for Garnier is 
one of the most attractive figures among the great explorers, 
a gentle, imaginative, and cultivated man, but one tenacious 
of his purpose and intrepid in its pursuit. His great expedition 
lasted over two years, and opened to our knowledge the 
Mekong up to the Chinese border, and a considerable part of 
Yunnan. The Hnglishman Macleod had indeed preceded 
him in the northern part of the river valley,-but to Garnier 
is rightly given the credit of its continuous exploration from 
the sea up to within a measurable distance of its source :— 

«“ A dreamer of dreams,” says Mr. Clifford, “he saw visions of 
an Empire won for France which might equal, if not transcend, 
the Empire which Clive had wrested from the hold of Dupleix; 
a statesman bent upon developing the resources of the colonies 
which France had already conquered, he thought to find in the 
upper reaches of the Mekong a trade route which should divert 
the commerce of the Chinese Empire from her own coast-ports to 
those of French Indo-China; a man of science who loved know- 
ledge for its own sake, he longed to learn the secrets hidden so 
closely since the beginning by that untrodden wilderness.” 

Only the last purpose can be said to have succeeded; but it 
was well for it that the others were conjoined, for little 
pioneering would be undertaken were there not some 
grandiose and impracticable ideal to inspire it. Garnier, 
indeed, believed in a political future for the inhabitants of 
South-East Asia, particularly in the upper valley of the 
Mekong, which facts do not justify. Their career ended 
with the fall of the Khmer Empire ages ago, and the very 
toleration of foreigners which he noted in people like the 
Laotines was of bad augury. As Mr. Clifford says justly, 
“this is a virtue which, in the East, never yet sprang from 
intellectual energy. It is in the Oriental a sure sign of the 
apathy of decay.” Much valuable political information was 
collected on the journey about the true frontier of Annam, and 
ultimately the expedition reached Se-Mao, the first Chinese 
city of Yunnan, from which it proceeded to the coast at 
Hankau. The futility of the dream of a new trade-route had 
been proved, and the sources of the great river had been left 
unexplored, but few expeditions have given us a more 
accurate knowledge of so large a territory. Later travellers 
have filled up most of the gaps in our knowledge, Prjévalsky 
and Prince Henry of Orleans having traced the stream into 
the tangled mountains of Tibet. We now know it as the 
third or fourth longest river in Asia, with a course 
of about two thousand eight hundred miles, and _ its 
exploration has been almost entirely a French exploit, 
perhaps the greatest in France’s fine record of discovery. 
Elsewhere in the peninsula the work has been mostly done 
by Englishmen, and to-day there are few secrets left un- 
revealed. With the exception of the actual sources of the 
Trawadi and the Salwin, Indo-China has no rewards to offer 
the pioneer. “The geographer has done his work, and has 
done the most of it in less than a century of time; and it 
remains for the scientist and the ethnologist—above all, the 
ethnologist—to complete the task.” Mr. Clifford has given 
us an excellent monograph, written with much grace of 
style, and containing matter of high interest both to the 
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geographer and the historian. Occasionally the book seems to 
suffer from faulty proof-reading, and in a work whose main 
value is geographical, perhaps it would have been well to 
have given us modern section-maps of the chief theatres of 
exploration. 





RECENT COUNTRY BOOKS.* 

TE eight volumes which we have reserved for notice in the 
present article have little in common beyond the fact that 
they all deal with Nature and open-air studies or sports. 
At the one end of the row, as they lie before us on the 
table, is Mr. Dewar’s The Glamour of the Earth, which is 
literature in the strictest sense of the term, and very good in 
its way too. At the other end of the row is Mr. Townsend’s 
Flora of Hampshire, a purely scientific catalogue of the 
flowering plants and ferns of the county, with their localities, 
and a model of what a painstaking botanist should aim at in 
writing a county flora. It is twenty years since the first 
edition appeared, and many interesting discoveries have been 
made since then. We will refrain from mentioning any 
except that of Cyperus fuscus near Ringwood. Mr. Dewar 
also writes of Hampshire, but in a very different manner. 
We have of late had a grievous number of books in the style 
of Richard Jefferies. Mr. Dewar’s book is superior to the 
vast majority, for not only is he an enthusiastic lover of the 
woods and fields and a careful observer, but also an extremely 
good writer. Though he writes in prose, there is a personal 
note, a feeling for Nature, and a pantheistic tinge which 
approaches real poetry. He describes the great wood on 
the Hampshire hills, the slow-moving chalk stream, which 
we take to be the Test, the harvesters and the hurdle- 
makers, the birds, butterflies, and plants, with a minuteness 
which is not overdone. Itis difficult to do this well, however 
observant the writer may be. Mr. Dewar’s performance is 
excellent as a literary effort, though he says nothing which 
is not familiar to almost every field naturalist. 

In the next two volumes before us the pure description of 
Nature is diluted with human interest. Mr. Bryden’s Nature 
and Sport in Britain is a series of disconnected chapters, 
thirty-one in number, some of which have already seen the 
light in magazines or newspapers. He, too, is an ornitholo- 
gist, but entomology and botany are absent from his pages. 
He is a sportsman, also, who can write in a clear, unpretentious 
style. Sussex is his county, and among his best chapters 
are “ Wild Life on the Sussex Downs,” “A Sussex Marsh,” 
and others dealing with the county which he loves so 
well. Mr. Dryden is at his best when he writes of 
fox and hare hunting on or about the South Downs. 
These chapters contain some excellent descriptions of sport, 
and so do those on “Otter Hunting” and “ Quiet Partridge 
Shooting.” But in writing of fishing in Mayo and Conne- 
mara he fails to give the picture which the reader expects. 
The “human interest” of which we spoke is contained in 
chapters on Somervile, whom Mr. Bryden calls “the father 
of modern hunting,” a title generally bestowed on Beckford; 
prawning, which is an amusement recommended to ladies who 
do not mind lifting up their skirts rather high; foxhunting 
and its future; and a charming description of an old retainer 
called Master Jessey, who always wore a grey chimney-pot 
hat, his neck-cloth twice round his neck, and did odd jobs 
about the house. We do not quite know why a chapter on 
British birds in South Africa is included in the book; nor 
why a little tragedy of the Middle Ages, in the shape of a 
story called “A Hare in the Snow,” is sandwiched between 
chapters on “Cormorants and Anglers” and “ Grouse- 
Shooting.” Mr. Bryden’s book would h: ve been more satisfy- 
ing had he confined his journalistic writings to natural history 
and sport in Sussex only, and then collected them into a 
volume. But we have read the book with pleasure, and no 
better one could be chosen as a present for a boy. 
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The “ human interest” which we noticed in Mr. Bryden’s 
pages is much more strongly developed in Mr. Somers’s Pages 
from a Country Diary, a humorous volume written obviously for 
publication, which strongly reminds us of a similar effort that 
appeared in the County Gentleman, and a still better known 
diary that came out in the Cornhill Magasine. Mr. Somers 
hardly deserves the title of keen sportsman. Whether it be 
hunting, shooting, or fishing which engages his attention, 
he seems to be merely trying to pass the time or to 
see what the sport is like. Above all things, he hates 
early rising. And he confesses to a sneaking affection for 
croquet. He describes the humours of the village cricket 
match; the hunt steeplechases, a festivity regarded by the 
country young ladies with the same feeling as is Ascot by 
their more fashionable sisters; and the conflicts of pheasant 
shooters and foxhunters in his neighbourhood. All this is 
told in a very entertaining fashion, and interspersed are anec- 
dotes related by the parson and the doctor or country neigh- 
bours who come over to luncheon. There is very little natural 
history and no sentimental attempts to picture in fine 
language the beauties of Nature. Like most country gentle- 
men, Mr. Somers is very little of anaturalist, though he knows 
a kingfisher when he sees one, and wonders whether it can be 
true that swifts sleep when on the wing. Although he writes 
about his fishing and hunting, we cannot but think that he 
prefers luncheon at home, with coffee and a cigar after, toa 
packet of arid sandwiches in the open air. Most amusing 
is the account of two country house visits, paid in company 
with Belinda, his wife, to Sir Giles Wapshot, of an old county 
family, and to Mr. Hermann Newcome, a recent millionaire, 
who has bought Lacklands Abbey, and fills his house with the 
smart set. We forgive Mr. Somers his somewhat trite moral- 
ising on the revival of croquet, the motor plague, and similar 
topics, for he has given us a very pleasant book. 

In spite of its somewhat repulsive title and exterior, Mr. 
English’s Wee Tim’rous Beasties, which bears the sub-title 
of “Studies of Animal Life and Character,” will no doubt 
please many readers, and it has, we notice, reached a 
second edition. Mr. English has already published a book 
on photography for naturalists. The photographs of rats, 
mice, squirrels, butterflies, newts, and fish are excellent. 
Those of the mice are surprising; for to secure a mouse as a 
sitter is not an easy task. The text, which is subservient 
to the illustrations, describes the life and conversation of 
the beasts. Parts have already appeared in Pearson’s 
Magazine and the Girls’ Realm. 

In the next book before us, Birds by Land and Sea, 
photographs of the birds, their nests and their eggs, 
are the chief features. Mr. Boraston’s illustrations are 
as good as many others of the kind; indeed, they are 
excellent; and his text is about as interesting as one expects 
in this kind of book. But to speak the truth, we have 
had too many books of the sort lately. Mr. Boraston tells us 
very little that has not been said before, and describes aspects 
of bird life which are very well known. The difficulties and 
hardships of the photographer can also be imagined. Mr. 
Boraston writes chiefly of the bird life near Stretford, close to 
Manchester. He also describes ornithological excursions to 
Puffin Island and Anglesey. We have no doubt that such a 
book is delightful to write. And those who have not read a 
dozen others of the same sort, and who do not know exactly 
what the writer is going to describe as each month with its 
birds comes round, will read it with almost equal delight. 

We pass to a very different book: one devoted to angling, 
and many other topics as well. We much regret that the 
author of Super Flumina has chosen to remain anonymous, 
for he must be an original of the first water. If his company 
is anything like as good as the dozen chapters in this 
pleasantly got up little volume, he must be a delightful 
fellow. That he is a devoted angler and a humourist is 
apparent. His references to the minor Greek and Latin 
classics amaze us by their erudition. The remarks of Aunt 
Susan on the cruelty of angling, and the way cousin Hilda 
laughs at him, afford matter to write about as well as fishing 
itself, which often fills but a small part of each chapter. 
Verses or poetry on rivers and the finny tribes; the philosophy 
of Hegel, and reflections on the early Fathers; the rascality 
of tackle-makers and criticisms of angling authors, are but a 
few of the subjects which engage thisanonymous writer. His 
style is sometimes pedantic, and there are at least a dozen 
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passages which may be painful to a clergyman; but his book 
is a real addition to the highest literature of angling, and it 
is a pleasing feeling when you are reading to find yourself 
exclaiming that you would like to make the acquaintance of 
the author. 

We come, lastly, to a serious book, “a collection of short 
Nature studies” put together in a volume under the name of 
House, Garden, and Field by Mr. Miall, who is Professor 
of Biology in the University of Leeds, and Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology in the Royal Institution. Some fifty short 
chapters deal with such varied matters as natural history 
clubs, the holly-fly, the house cricket, chalk hills, the human 
hand, the herring, and oak-leaves. It is a book which will be 
valuable to teachers in preparing lessons for their classes, and 
also to pupils themselves, who are constantly reminded that 
the chief aim of Nature study is to encourage the habit of 
observation, and to find the answers to questions which are 
always propounding themselves to intelligent thinkers. 





THE POOR UNDER PROTECTION.* 


OnE of the strange delusions entertained by a large number 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers is that they advocate a pro- 
gressive policy, and that their opponents have been successful 
hitherto owing to the reluctance of Englishmen in general to 
make 2 wide and sweeping change. This delusion was, if not set 
on foot, at all events fostered by their leader in his speech at 
Birmingham, where he boldly represented the condition of 
this country at the time of the repeal of the Corn-laws as 
one of general prosperity. This audacious experiment in the 
transmutation of history failed because too many people are 
still alive who are personally cognisant of the facts, The 
working classes of Great Britain have already learned, if not 
by oral evidence, at all events by tradition, that Protection 
for them meant almost universal misery; and this probably 
accounts in no small measure, as Mr. Brougham Villiers 
suggests in the concluding chapter of this volume, for the 
remarkable series of by-elections that has occurred during 
the last eighteen months. 

This book is the outcome of a useful suggestion made by 
Lord Rosebery that some means should be found for convey- 
ing to their fellow-countrymen the experience of those who 
remembered those days. In response to a letter from Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, a large number of communications from all 
parts of the country have been received, which will form an 
invaluable dossier for the Free-trade advocate. We hope that 
it will find many readers among the educated classes, who 
have not the personal sufferings of their predecessors in the 
days of Protection to warn them off any attempt to revive an 
antiquated policy that was discarded as a failure sixty years 
ago. If the truth can once be brought home to them that 
Mr. Chamberlain is not the herald of progress his supporters 
proclaim, but the prophet of retrogression, both moral and 
material, for the nation at large, there is no fear of the result. 
We do not believe that there is any fear now, but this bold 
campaign on behalf of a few great interests can best be met by 
the accumulation of a mass of evidence, both as to contemporary 
conditions in other countries and past conditions in our own, to 
illustrate the disastrous results of trying to fill the pockets of 
the few without regard for the consequences to the many. 
The editor has wisely given these communications in the 
original wording and spelling, which add greatly to their 
force, and he has, with equal wisdom, left them almost with- 
out comment to tell their own tale. The arrangement in 
groups of counties or districts will also greatly facilitate their 
use for missionary purposes. Mrs. Cobden’s Unwin’s intro- 
duction not only shows the conditions of life in a Sussex 
village before Repeal, but also throws a pleasant light upon 
her father’s relations with the inhabitants of Heyshott, who 
are sensibly allowed to speak for themselves. What strikes 
one most in this compilation is the depressing monotony of 
its record,—high prices and low living, scarcity in wages, and 
a glut of labour in all districts. Those were the days when, 
we are now told, the happy peasant was not driven from the 
land into big towns. 

This miserable similarity of conditions makes it difficult to 
indicate any part of England where the labourers were the 





most wretched. We may take Leicestershire as a fair and 
not extreme example. J. Hawker was born in that county 
in 1836. “TI was sent into the fields to scare crows, and when 
T had done a full week, 7 days, I had one shilling. The corn 
was 105s. a qr., bread 1s. per 4 1b. loaf...... In 1844 it 
was not safe to go out after dark if you had any money on 
you. Burglary, highway robbery, fowl-stealing, because men 
were starving. Men would steal sheep to get sent away. 
They had their freedom when they got there...... If a man 
is only getting 6s. a week he is better off now than any father 
would be 60 years ago with 23s, In’45, before the Repeal, 
bread 1s. per 4 lb., lump sugar 9d., currants 6d. Before the 
Boer war corn 16s. a qr., brown bread 34d. 4 lb. loaf, sugar 24, 
currants 2d.” Mrs. Evans, whose grandfather, William 
Shorthouse, lived near Birmingham, writes :—“I often put 
out his men’s wages on a Saturday morning. Joseph Pugh 
[an old servant, and therefore presumably well treated] had 
103. a week, He had a large family and they were unhealthy. 
I believe buttermilk was given them...... His wife and 
daughters used to go early into the meadows and eat snails, 
Herb tea was in ordinary use as (real) tea was 5s. to 10s. a lb, 
Joseph Pugh was at work before 5 a.m. and left at 6 p.m. 
wielererods Very few of the children of the peasantry of Wor. 
cestershive had shoes, and those they had were in holes.” 

In the Eastern counties the conditions were worse, if possible. 
One gentleman writes :—“ About 1834 I was engaged on sur- 
veys of parishes in Mid-Suffolk for tithe-commutations, and 
bread was ls. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per loaf of 4 lb., meat 3d. to 
4d. per lb., and coal 1s. 3d. per bushel wages 6s, 
per week for single men, and 7s. to 7s. 6d. for married men, 
head-horsemen 9s. week.” Mrs. Banham, of Caston (in Suf- 
folk) writes :—“ I can remember when flour was 4s. 3d. a stone, 
and when the commonest sugar was 7d.alb. I have known 
times when I have scarcely dared to pick up a loaf of bread 
for fear of cutting it up too quickly. Men used to wait until 
night to go and steal turnips with which to feed their 
children. Life was a fearful thing in those days; we never 
knew what pleasure was then.” Mr. Moore, of Great Crem- 
ingham, says:—‘ The labouring classes did not live in those 
days—theirs was only a bare existence...... The staple 
food of the people was rye-bread. Sometimes that was none 
too good, especially after a wet harvest. Then when the 
people put their bread into a basin of milk it would sink to 
the bottom like lead. I have known rye-bread to be so 
doughy that the knife with which it was cut had to be 
cleaned at each slice taken. In this village the people half 
lived on swedes; the children used to have swedes for 
breakfast. They were really half starved in the days of 
Protection.” Wessex supplies perhaps the most appalling 
picture of all, because we have more and fuller details. 
A letter from Mr. Jacob, of Warminster, gives a record of 
life on a Somersetshire farm seventy years ago that is truly 
Dantesque both in its particular instances and in its general 
sketch of the moral and material conditions existing then 
among the labouring classes. We wish we had space to repro- 
duce in full this remarkable exposure of “ protected” England 
which covers several pages. ‘Our indoor men received from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. per week. They wore a ‘doulis’ shirt, bare 
breast winter and summer. If they had a waistcoat, it was 
generally made of lambskin or moleskin. They used to pre- 
serve the skins of moles. Some of them wore smock-frocks, 
others any old coat they could pick up, cord-trousers with 
yarn stockings. Very seldom any of them had any other 
clothing to wear to church.” “The outdoor men had 6s. to 
8s. a week. Their wives and children (they were all slaves 
and mostly brutes as well) brought their dinners, which 
generally consisted of mashed potatoes and turnips with a 
scrap of ‘must’ [z.e. lard] to moisten it. You will suppose 
my uncle made his fortune owing to paying such low wages. 
Nothing of the kind. My uncle failed, as nearly half the 
farmers in the country at that time, owing to the high rents 
and bad harvests.” Monopoly encouraged bad farming. In 
fact, the farmers of that day, so far as the comforts and refine- 
ments of life were concerned, were no better off in comparison 
with thgir successors than the labourers were. This was made 
clear in‘the Spectator about a year ago by quotations from the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression 
in the “ forties.” 


oe ee ee 





* The Hungry Forties: Descriptive Letters and other Testimonies from Con- 
temporary Wtinesses. With an Introduction by Mrs,Cobden Unwin. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.] 


The story from the big towns is more scanty in material, 
but the same in substance. Mr. Ashton, of Leeds, writes :—= 
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“There were 2,000 houses empty in Preston in 1841, in Leeds 
there were 20,000 persons whose average earnings were under 
ls.a week. In Birmingham one-fifth of the population was 
in receipt of parochial relief and many of the masters near 
ruin... ... In Bolton the earnings of 1,000 families averaged 
only Is. 2d. a week,” &e., &c. It will be observed that the 
destitution of the people was shown not only by the absence 
of proper food, but also by an equal absence of proper 
clothing. The improvement in the comfort and appearance 
of the clothes, not only of the working class, but of all 
classes, since the advent of Free-trade is borne witness to by 
many of these letters ; and good and cheap clothing is certainly 
hardly less vital to the general well-being of the population 
than is wholesome and plentiful food. 

We have no space to quote the indications as to the moral 
destitution of the labouring class in those days, due to the 
miserable conditions under which they were forced to exist, 
but they are to be found scattered up and down this book. 
“ Hooliganism” was rife in the villages, and theamusements were 
barbarous. Thieving to live, followed by transportation, rick- 
burning in the country, and rioting in the cities,—such was the 
state of England when a Judge at the Winchester Assizes 
described the labouring population as “ vicious to a man,” and 
implored the country gentlemen “to step in and stay the 
plague.” The “plague” was only stayed by the general 
spread of comfort and civilisation introduced by a freer inter- 
change of commodities and the emancipation of labour that 
followed. The more fully this is realised by all classes, the 
more overwhelming will be the collapse of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ill-starred campaign. 

We will end with a practical suggestion: that extracts 
from this book in leaflet form should be circulated in the 
districts to which they particularly refer. The more telling 
portions should be of tl greatest use for electioneering 
purposes generally throughout the country. 





NOVELS. 


DIALSTONE LANE.* 


A New volume from Mr. W. W. Jacobs is always welcome, 
doubly so at Christmastide, when a reaction against the 
convention of cheerfulness has deprived us in great part of 
the solace to be found in seasonable fiction. It is true that 
Mr. Jacobs has a very pretty turn for the uncanny, but he 
indulges this side of his genius with frugality, and nineteen 
times out of twenty is occupied solely with the diffusion of 
mirth, One great secret of his success is the extreme sim- 
plicity of his method. He eschews all purple patches, “ high- 
falutin’,” epigrams, or literary allusions. His characters are 
not like those members of the upper middle class encountered 
by Mr. Morley in his polit’2al peregrinations, who, as he told his 
audience at Plumstead last Saturday, talk about Shakespeare, 
Burke, and Bacon, but do not possess copies of their works. 
The dramatis personae of Mr. Jacobs’s romances are not inter- 
ested in poetry or belles-letires at all. Nor do they torment 
themselves with introspection or self-analysis. Their natures 
are rigorously objective, they are interested in concrete facts, 
they are incisive talkers, and illustrate the observation that 
“the ball of repartee cannot be kept up without constant 
repercussion.” If not socially distinguished, they are dis- 
tinetly sociable, and though not conforming to a high ethical 
standard, they avoid all flagrant breaches of decorum, and 
manifest an abstinence from strong language as surprising as 
it is welcome in an age of realistic literary dialogue. 

These qualities, with their excellences and limitations, are 
once more conspicuously manifest in Dialstone Lane, which 
differs, however, from its predecessors in that a voyage to the 
Antipodes replaces those short coasting trips which have 
hitherto mainly furnished Mr. Jacobs with the occasion for 
his comedies. The voyage, however, is treated in a rather 
perfunctory manner, though it forms the climax of the 
imbroglio. Captain Bowers, a retired sea-captain, has set up 
house with his niece at Binchester. Amongst his new ac- 
quaintances is Mr. Chalk, a retired tradesman of middle age, 
with a formidable and jealous wife. Mr. Chalk, whose life 
has been entirely devoid of incident, and spent in the blame- 
less pursuit of commerce on land, has an unassuaged thirst 





for adventure, which is stimulated to action by the recitals of 
his new friend. In the course of their conversations Captain 
Bowers refers to a buried treasure on an islet in the Pacific, 
of which he possesses the map. Mr. Chalk communicates the 
intelligence to his associates, Mr. Tredgold, an estate agent, 
and Mr. Stobell, a retired contractor; but their united 
blandishments fail to induce Captain Bowers to surrender 
the map into their keeping. It is, however, purloined by 
Miss Selina Vickers, who is keeping company with the 
Captain’s servant, and handed over to Tredgold on condition 
that if the treasure is recovered she is to share in the pro- 
ceeds. Accordingly the conspirators charter a schooner and 
sail for the Antipodes, only to be marooned on the wrong 
island by their skipper and crew, who in turn discover that 
they have been the victims of a practical joke on the part 
of Captain Bowers. The baffled adventurers return in two 
parties, and the conflicting versions of what took place form 
the culminating scene in a very diverting extravaganza. Mr. 
Jacobs’s characterisation is as neat and consistent as ever, and 
romantic interest is supplied by the persistent courtship, in 
the face of unnumbered rebutis, of the Captain’s niece by the 
younger Tredgold. It is impossible that the story should be 
as exhilarating as earlier tales from the same genial pen, 
owing to the strong family resemblance of characters and 
situations; but with this reservation, it can be cordially 
recommended as an antidote to depression. 





Sally: a Study, and other Tales of the Outskirts. By Hugh 

Clifford. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—In the first of these 
striking sketches Mr. Clifford touches on a problem which must 
constantly confront the men who rule over certain portions 
of the scattered British Empire. That is the problem of the 
education of the sons of the native rulers of States under 
British protection. Are the boys to be left to the bad influ- 
ences of Eastern upbringing, or are they to be educated in 
England, only to find when they are grown up that they 
have lost their own birthright, and cannot, owing to the 
difference of race, really have the privileges of white men? In 
Mr. Clifford’s story the English scheme of education is adopted, 
with consequences which are quite fatal to the happiness of the 
victim of the experiment. The other sketches seem written to 
illustrate Kipling’s line, “For on the bones of the English the 
English flag is laid,” and they almost all tell the story of some 
life sacrificed to the good of the Empire. The facts, unfortu- 
nately, are too often as shown by Mr. Clifford; but as soon as 
Englishmen think the price too high, they will cease to possess 
au Empire. It is therefore perhaps wiser for those who are 
anxious to maintain our Imperial power not to dwell so exclu- 
sively as does Mr. Clifford on the tragedy of Imperial sacrifice. 
In any case, we must remember that the sacrifice is exacted in a 
high and noble cause. ‘I'aken as a whole, Mr. Clifford’s book is a 
poignant contribution to what we may term the school of Im- 
perial fiction. We sincerely hope that in his new surroundings 
in the West Indies he will find time and fitting themes for further 
“Tales of the Outskirts.” 
Paths of Judgment. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—Miss Sedgwick in her new novel gives admirable 
pictures of two types of men,—types which we are apt to think 
the invention of the end of the nineteenth century, but which 
doubtless flourished quite as prosperously in earlier days, though 
under different aliases. One of these types is the elderly affected 
littérateur, who to make the picture complete is by no means a 
literary success, and the other the brilliant, irresponsible youth 
who dabbles buoyantly in the arts, and whose innate vulgarity 
is betrayed in his deeds rather than in his manners. As the two 
specimens of these irritating types are respectively the father and 
the husband of the heroine, it may be imagined that the novel is 
not particularly cheerful reading ; and in theend a note of tragedy 
ig sounded. Miss Sedgwick’s books are generally more distin- 
guished for their character-drawing than for their plots, and 
Patks of Judgment is no exception. All the persons of the story 
are very clearly drawn, even the minor characters leaving un- 
usually distinct impressions on the mind of the reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 
The Return to Protection. By William Smart, Adam Smith 
Professor of Political Economy, Glasgow. (Macmillan and Co. 





5s.)—If we have omttted to notice sooner this most effective of 





* Dialstone Lane. By W. W. Jacobs. Lllustrated by Will Owen. London: 
George Newnes, (60.) : 


all recent manuals on the great controversy of the day, it is not 
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because we have not found Professor Smart’s facts and reasoning 
of the greatest use in arguing the Free-trade case. Nothing is 
more difficult than so to restate the well-known considerations on 
the subject as to attract the attention of practical men. This 
feat Professor Smart’s work is admirably adapted to accomplish. 
He writes not only as an economic student, but as a practical 
man of business conversant with the conditions of commercial 
life, both in Free-trade England and in Protected America. And 
he puts his case with a freshness and simplicity of style which 
conceals the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 
based. If we had to single out a special portion of the book for 
attention at the present moment, it would be his two chapters on 
Protection in its aspect of delegated taxation. Before the out- 
break of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign some observers pointed to 
the obvious fact that the increase of taxation would be likely to lead 
to methods of raising revenue which would seriously challenge 
the Free-trade position. In two short years the nation has 
reached a point at which an all-round tax on imports seems to 
be actually contemplated as a simple revenue expedient. 
Those who do not realise the full bearings of such a breach 
as this measure would be with the great traditions of British 
finance would do well to refer to Professor Smart’s observations 
on the incidence of indirect taxation. One great objection 
to. any change in the Fiscal system which would introduce 
Protection, in however modified a form, is the fact that “the 
consumers are taxed, though they do not know it, for the benefit 
of their own producers.” ‘The Government “allows producers to 
collect the taxes and police their own interests. It is simply 
another form of the old abuse of ‘farming out the taxes.” 
Another great objection is the inequitable incidence of all indirect 
taxation, which strikes with unfair force at the poorest members 
of the community. Another is the uncertainty which an exten- 
sion on this scale of indirect taxation must introduce into Budget 
calculations. In proportion as it is successful in one object» 
which, however disguised, is still an object of such taxation, the 
keeping out of foreign produce, it will yield a diminishing amount 
of revenue. A form of taxation which takes at least three times 
the sum which reaches the Exchequer from the pockets of the 
people must be in a high degree inefficient. We could wish that 
it would be possible for Professor Smart to elaborate this point 
of the inefficiency of Protective taxation from the revenue point 
of view, from the example of foreign countries. The British 
non-Protective system of indirect taxation produces a revenue 
second only to that of the United States. The proportion 
of direct to indirect taxation is higher in France and 
Italy than in Great Britain, a proof of the non-productive 
character of Protective taxation, which is also exemplified by the 
straits to which the German Empire, so largely dependent on 
Customs revenue, is reduced. Such facts as these are hardly 
realised by Englishmen who lightly talk of discarding the 
carefully thought out Fiscal scheme which Professor Smart justly 
describes as “probably the most perfect tax system of any 
nation.” It has the two supreme merits of comparatively 
equitable incidence, and of securing that whatever is extracted 
from the taxpayer reaches the Government. It gives rise, Pro- 
fessor Smart says, to no ground of complaint of one class against 
another. We should be inclined to go further, and say that in an 
age of Socialistic experiment it is our one safeguard against the 
dangers which threaten the social stability of the community. 
Among many other valuable chapters, we may specially remark 
those on Retaliation, on “dumping,” and on the balance of trade 
as specially distinguished for clearness, sanity, and a kind of 
genial common-sense. ‘ 








PICTURES AND ENGRAVINGS AT HAUGHTON HALL. 


Pictures and Engravirgs at Haughton Hall, Tarporley, in the 
Possession of Ralph Brocklebank. (George Allen. £4 4s. net.)—This 
beautiful book is, in fact, an illustrated catalogue of a notable 
private collection. Only twenty-six of the pictures are repro- 
duced, but those are all worthy examples of great masters. The 
rest of the pictures and engravings are fully described, and good 
notes are supplied in regard to the painters. Some of the 
pictures—as, for example, the “ Shylock” Turner and the Turner 
of Somer Hill—are well known, but others will have the charm 
of novelty even to experienced gallery-goers and auction-room 
experts. Conspicuous among these is the very striking 
“Lutheran Minister,’ by Jacob Gerritz Cuyp. This half-length 
of a bearded man in surplice and stole is not less remarkable as 
a piece of painting than as a study of character. The eulogistic 
comment of Mr. Radcliffe Carter, who edits the book, is, indeed, 
fully justified. We agree with him when he asserts that “the 
real workaday humanity of the man extinguishes the ecclesi- 





fascinating portrait is “The Student,” by Opie,—the portrait of 
a little boy holding a book. This picture shows what splendid 
work Opie could do when at his best. Even in the photo. 
gravure the picture has a haunting charm which it is jm. 
possible to express in words. Of the volume generally we 
may say that nothing could be handsomer or in better 
taste than the printing and paper, and that the photo. 
gravures are good examples of process work. We hope the 
plan of publishing illustrated catalogues of private collections 
that have been made with taste and care will be followed. It 
certainly deserves to be. We have only mentioned two of the 
illustrations in detail. Had we space we should have dealt with 
the two Clouets, the magnificent portrait of Sir William Weston 
and the Etty, which, we are told in the introduction, Thackeray 
described as “Endymion with a dirty, affected, beautiful, ang 
slatternly Diana,”—a not unfaithful dealing with the picture, ag 
far as we can judge from the photogravure, 








SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

Scottish Life and Characteristics, Painted by H. J. Dobson. 
Described by W. Sanderson. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.)—The 
illustrations of this book, which are in colours and twenty in 
number, will probably be accounted even by patriotically 
Scotch readers to be more interesting than the letterpress, 
They reproduce admirably some of the best features of the 
religious, domestic, and country life of Scotland,—the Scotland 
of yesterday, perhaps, rather than of to-day. “A Window in 
Thrums,” “A Scottish Sacrament,” “The Crofter’s Grace,” “Her 
Dochter’s Bairn,” “ Working Life out to Keep Life in,” and “ His 
Faithful Friend ” tell the familiar story of simplicity, domesticity 
and piety, or of all three in combination, in a fashion which 
words are not required toemphasise. Mr. Sanderson, who contri- 
butes the letterpress, is too much given to rounding off his 
chapters with poetical quotations and to passages of somewhat 
antiquated rhetoric like this:—‘ Our country has a splendid 
record among the nations of the earth, and the sons and 
daughters of Scotia, by the determined stand they have always 
made for civil and religious liberty, have done not a little for 
the cause of universal brotherhood. We who enter into the 
privileges so gained have a great responsibility placed upon us; it 
rests with us to pass on the grand traditions to coming genera- 
tions.” At the same time, he is painstaking, and goes carefully 
over the familiar ground indicated by such titles of chapters 
as “Scottish Church Life,” “The Bairns,’ ‘“'The Solitudes,” 
“Small Farms,” and “The Highlands.” If he is here and there 
a trifle too eulogistic of his countrymen, and too forgetful of 
their weaknesses, he has undoubtedly a warm sympathy with 
what is best in their nature. This book, being in every respect a 
handsome one, should appeal especially to middle-class Scotsmen 
who are at present concerned, and not without reason, as to the 
perpetuation of the best traditions of their country. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Studies in Religion and Literature. By W.S. Lilly. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is impossible not to ask, as one reads 
Mr. Lilly’s essays, written, as they are for the most part, with a 
sweet reasonableness that is worthy of all praise,—Were the 
conclusions to which this writer moves so deliberately, and, as it 
would seem, logically, fixed beforehand for him? It is true that 
he holds with Cardinal Newman that the “ Syllabus Errorum” of 
1864 “ has in itself no dogmatic force ”—the Syllabus was at least 
intended to stop many avenues of free thought—still, we feel a 
little perplexed. Accordingly we enjoy the purely literary 
articles, such as “A French Shakespeare” (Honoré de Balzac) 
and “A Grand Old Pagan” (Walter Savage Landor), more than 
their companions. There will also be a fairly general consensus 
of agreement in praising “The Mission of Tennyson.” The 
caution suggested in the essay on “Ghost Stories,” that this is 
an unwholesome sort of subject, is a word in season. No one 
need be troubled by the argument which seeks to show that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic. The thesis has been put 
forward and defended many times, and will be so again. The 
nearer any one comes to establishing it, the greater support he 
lends to the theory that Shakespeare the actor was not the same 
person as the writer of the plays. A professed Roman Catholic 


could hardly have been a welcome personage at the Court of 
Elizabeth and James. 


The essay on T'ractarianism may be read 





astical effect of the vestments.” A very different but most 





Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 


with profit. 
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The Unemployed Problem. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. (10 Red 
Lion Court, E.C. 1d.)—Mr. Keir Hardie’s figures baffle us. He 
takes the Board of Trade Returns, and deduces from them, on “a 
very moderate estimate,” a total of 750,000 unemployed. Now 
the October Return gave a total of Trade-Union unemployed at 
68 per cent. out of 577,268, and the November Return is slightly 
worse,—i.e., 7 per cent. This latter figure gives a total of 40,400 
(about). Where does he find the balance of more than 700,000 ? 
The agricultural labourers are as well employed as usual; there 
are other industries which are not affected. Yet Mr. Keir Hardie 
wants us to believe that among what may be called non-Unionist 
artisans and mechanics there are more than 700,000 unemployed. 
The remedies proposed are going back to the land and producing 
at home the articles imported from abroad, the reclaiming of 
land, and afforestation. These, then, are suggestions for a 
temporary treatment of distress. But these,and very rightly, do 
not satisfy Mr. Hardie. He has much larger schemes in view: 
And here again are some startling figures. There are “ thirteen 
millions not earning enough to keep them in the same standard 
of fitness and efficiency as would be allowed them were they 
paupers or criminals.” It is not easy seriously to discuss a 
question when we are asked to admit a statement so preposterous: 
The miners, to take one class, are part of this huge aggregate 
because “their wages are miserably low.” Isthis true? What do 
the colliery owners say? Whenever we get figures, as in the 
Denaby Main strike, the wages appear to be anything but low. 


The Isle that is Called Patmos. By William Edgar Geil. 
(Marshall Brothers. 6s.)—Mr. Geil is, as many of our readers 
are aware, a man who thinks what he likes and says what he 
thinks. He has a good deal to tell us about modern conditions 
of life on the island, and he illustrates it with some excellent 
drawings (“A Deacon,” “A Woman Knitting Stockings,” “A 
Shepherd,” may be mentioned as examples). He is especially 
interesting on ecclesiastical affairs. He describes the library, 
and he has his ideas on the theological associations of the place. 
Altogether, he has given us a very readable and, it may be safely 
added, an instructive volume. Patmos is probably a favourable 
example of Eastern Christianity, but it shows, especially as 
regards monasticism, clear signs of decadence. One little cor- 
rection we would suggest. Mr. Geil doubts whether the long 
race (SoAixds Spduos) could be run on such an island as Patmos- 
It was run by turning round on the usual course of about two 
hundred yards. The usual races were about two hundred, four 
hundred, and twelve hundred and fifty yards. 


Emerson. By Elizabeth Luther Cary. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
15s. net.) —This is a handsome volume written by one who, it is evi- 
dent, has studied the Emersonian philosophy to good purpose. 
On that portion of the book we cannot dwell. We may point 
out one aspect of Emerson’s character which emerges in 
this volume. Ilowever he might retire into inscrutable depths 
of thought and reserve, he never forgot how to keep, when he chose, 
a practical grip on affairs. In the case of Carlyle, for instance, he 
busied himself with seeing that his friend got a fair remunera- 
tion for his writings. Other things about Emerson’s personal 
character make us specially interested in this portion of the 
volume. The portraits, too, showing the physiognomy of many 
of the heroes of the book are excellent. 


Life and Energy. By Walter Hibbert. (Longmans and Co 
2s. 6d. net.)—The definition of life at which Mr. Hibbert arrives 
is this: “Life is not energy, but an unceasing non-factorial 
directive control of it and its transformations.” The important 
application of this is to the religious idea. “God,” he suggests, 
“may act exclusively by a non-forceful, non-factorial method.’’ 
This accounts for the “remoteness and seeming indifference to 
his relation to us.” Mr. Hibbert seeks to account for the obliga- 
tion of prayer; but any theory of prayer that makes it purely 
subjective halts. No man can go on praying if he knows that he 
cannot expect an answer. And on this hypothesis all idea of 
mir.\cles must, as it seems to us, be abandoned. 


Te Cathedrals of Southern France. By Francis Miltoun. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s. net.)—This isa carefully prepared book which 
must have cost much labour, probably very agreeable labour, in the 
collecting of necessary materials. We willingly extend to it the 
same welcome which we gave to the author’s book on “The 
Cathedrals of Northern France.” The arrangement of the book 
is geographical. After a preliminary Part I. dealing with the 
region in general, its church, and its church architecture, we 
proceed to its divisions. These are (1) south of the Loire; 
(2) the Rhone Valley; (3) the Mediterranean coast; (4) the 


commonly given of the history of the building. An appendix 
contains a variety of useful figures. 


The Queen’s Progress, and other Elizabethan Sketches. By Felix 
E. Schelling. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. net.)—Mr. Schelling has 
put together some interesting studies and sketches from the 
later Tudor period. Some of the matter will be familiar to most 
readers ; some of it will be comparatively new. Thomas Stucley, 
for instance, is a name which has passed into something like 
oblivion. It does not occur in “Chalmers,” and Lingard does 
not mention it, though it made some noise in its time. He was 
one of King Philip’s hired bravoes, and very dear, it would seem, 
at his price. “Plays in the Making ” shows something of what 
went on behind the scenes of the Elizabethan stage. It intro- 
duces us to Philip Henslowe, manager, father-in-law to Alleyne, 
the founder of Dulwich College, which, indeed, probably inherited 
some of Henslowe’s not very honourably acquired wealth. But 
nothing in the volume is better than the story of how Ben Jonson 
went to see Drummond of Hawthornden. There are some 
interesting portraits and other illustrations. 


Records of the Stirlingshire Militia, now the Third Battalion 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. By A. H. Middleton, Colonel. 
(Eneas Mackay. 10s. 6d.)—This record will be interesting to 
many people. The Third Battalion represents the Stirlingshire 
Militia. It was first embodied in the Scottish troubles of 
Charles I.’s time, when it was on the side of the Covenanters. 
In the days of Charles II. it took the other side. It was “called 
into being in 1715, and again in 1745, but took no part in these 
struggles.” It volunteered, to pass over the intervening times, 
in the Crimean War, and it actually went to South Africa in 
1902, but was too late to see much service. We must not forget 
to mention that from time to time it has given many volunteers 
to the army in the field. 


Climate and Health in Hot Countries. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. M. Giles, M.B., &c. (J. Ball, Sons, and Danielson. 7s. 6d.)— 
Dr. Giles begins by remarking that “a hundred years ago a 
prolonged residence in the tropics was regarded with well-founded 
horror.” He points out the changes that have taken place in the 
conditions of life in hot regions, and he proceeds in this volume 
to deal with the subject practically. To quote from the preface, 
“he has endeavoured to put into popular form the principal 
points of hygiene as applied to hot countries”; in a second part 
he has collected a number of climatological facts, from which the 
unprofessional reader may select such as belong to the particular 
region in which he is interested. The general reader will 
probably find many things which he will think worthy of attention. 
The book as a whole may be warmly recommended, though it is 
of a character which precludes a detailed notice, 


A Dictionary of Battles, by T. B. Harbottle (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 7s. 6d.), contains the record, with place, names of com- 
manders, numbers, and date, of some fifteen or sixteen hundred 
battles, from the earliest times down to the present. Colonel 
Harbottle, who was a diligent worker in this kind of work, 
did not live to correct the proofs. Trasumenus is omitted ; 
Camelodunum should be Camalodunum. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. Edited by Ashworth 
P. Burke. (Harrisonand Sons. 42s.)—The preface to this, the sixty- 
seventh edition, is of more than usual interest. The editor points 
out that for the year just past no creation of a peerage has to be 
recorded. This has not happened for a quarter of a century. It 
may be doubted, however, whether such a policy, supposing it to 
be other than accidental, would “increase the prestige of the 
House of Lords.” The House is distinctly strengthened by 
additions, and certainly there is no danger of its being over- 
crowded. Two peerages became extinct, as did the earldom of 
Ravensworth, the barony surviving. Of Baronetcies, seven have 
become extinct, while twelve have been created. The editor pays 
a tribute of gratitude for help received to the memory of the late 
Garter King of Arms, Sir Albert Woods.—— The Post Office London 
Directory (Kelly’s Directories) appears for the hundred and sixth 
time. It is bound up with the County Suburbs Directories 
(though it can, of course, be obtained separately), the prices 
(to non-subscribers) being 32s. for “London” only, and for 
“London and Suburbs,” in one volume, 40s., and in two volumes, 
43s. 6d. The one-volume form, with its four thousand 
six hundred pages (without advertisements), is certainly a 
little cumbrous; but as one does not carry it about as a guide, 
this, after all, matters but little. Excellent maps are, as 
usual, supplied. It is needless to praise a book which stands so 





valley of the Garonne. Not far from one hundred Cathedrals 
(present or former seats of Bishops) are described, a sketch being’ 


high in public esteem. The proprietors are honowrably distin- 
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guished by their constant desire to adopt any improvements that 
may seem desirable.——The “Daily Mail” Year-Book, Edited by 
Percy L. Parker (Amalgamated Press, 1s. 6d.), with its “20,000 
Facts of the Day,” is bound to be useful. There are “Celebrities 
of the Day,” statistics of all kinds, some figures and arguments 
about Fiscal matters, events of the war, and so on, including 
information in regard to the Cheap Cottages Exhibition proposals- 
Willing’s Press Guide (James Willing, 1s.) gives its informa- 
tion about newspapers and periodicals generally both in an 
alphabetical and in a classified form.—The Golfer’s Diary (J. 
Walker and Co., 2s.), with rules of the game, &c., is a very neat 
and handy little volume. 





A Fit of Happiness, and other Essays. By Cecil Gray. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s.)—This volume contains twenty-two essays which have 
appeared in the columns of the Spectator, and therefore cannot 
be commented on in these columns; but readers who have liked 
the essays on their original appearance will probably be glad to 
hear of their issue in book form. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—In the “ Red-Letter Shake- 
speare ” (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d. net), The Merchant of Venice. 
In the “ Red-Letter Library ” (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net), Poems, 
by George Herbert, with an Introduction by the Archbishop of 
Armagh. It is interesting to see what the Archbishop, himself a 
poet, holds to be the “ highest note of style which Herbert ever 
struck.” He puts this first :— 


“TI know the ways of pleasure, the sweet strain, 
The lullings and the relishes of it 
The propositions of hot blood and brain ; 
What mirth and music mean, what love and wit | 
Have done these many hundred years and more.” 


And second this :— 
“Tf soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked sword 


Throughout the world; fool not, for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave.” 


—In “The Standard English Classics” (Ginn and Co., 1s. 6d.), 
Selected Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with an Intro- 
duction by Elizabeth Lee. Miss Lee argues with no little ability 
for the educational use of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s poems. Whether 
their lack of form and finish is or is not a fatal objection is 
a point that we must leave open. Game,. Shore, and Water 
Birds of India, with References to Allied Species in other Parts of 
the World. By Colonel A. Le Messurier. (Thacker and Co., 
21s. net). 














[*,* Erratum.—The illustrations to Bufles: the Story of a 
Dog (Bickers and Son), noticed in our last issue, are by Miss 
Sybil M. Micholls, not Mrs. Micholls.] 
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Legge (R. F.), Auxiliary Officer’s Handbook, 12mo......(Gale & Polden) net 3/6 
Macfadyen (B.), Diseases of Men, cr 8v0............ (Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 
Macfadyen (B. ); Superb Virility of Manhood ...(Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 


Macquoid (P.), History of English F urniture, Part III., folio 
(Lawrence & Bullen) net 7/6 
Popular Ballads of the Olden Time, Second Series, 12mo (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
Pritchard (E. M.), Cardigan Priory in the Olden Days (Heinemann) net 10/0 
towlands (E. B. B.), Criminal Proceedings of Indictment and Information 
BE PORPIRINE BIA WEIEE, BVO ooeonss osscese sovesceseenscesecsonsoetesse (Stevens & Son) 12/6 
Sykes (K.), Banking and Currency, cr 8vo.. = ...(Butterworth) net 5/6 
Taber (M.), The Cathedrals of England, cr 8v0.. ..(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
True Story of the Babylonian Captivity, b. Lumen, BiG (Banks) net 5/0 
Williamson (J. M.), The Life and Times of St. Boniface, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Woodworth (J. V.), American Tool Making, 8VO ..,......0+++++04(Spon) net 17/0 
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INEXPENSIVE. 


10,000 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent St., London 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE and/or EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, — 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN HAND ...........eeeeeee wdeaente eeececeseesee 2,535,800, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 2 Protts are divided every ave. yous, solely 


INSTITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

ene ee eae at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantage 

FOR MUTUAL ; aii 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 








ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS - More than £12,400,000 











No. 48 Grackcuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 





SVINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have receive’ a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 


MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C, 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


L E M C oO 


For Fine Gravies. 


L E M C oO 


For Nourishing Soups. 


L E M CG O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 








WHEN IN DOUBT—— 


USE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion, 


Premier, 4d, 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. Yoga # le Ba for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


Toilet (Otto), 10d. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, marines cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore StTrest, ‘W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lr. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


Capital—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Bight Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, \e Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 


Hon. Lionei Walter Rothschild, MP, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Bivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 


Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, 
Franc a Buxton, Esq. 

bn Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Sir Charles 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., | C.B. 


5. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. _ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 


ASSURANCE. 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 


Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wriu1am Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





EPPS’S Coco A Distinguished from all others by 


Bs its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa. . : — 


and its delicious flavour, 
EPPS’S COCOA 


Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 
‘ the best form of Cocoa for 
EPPS’S COCOA 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 


every-day use, 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved EETATEEED 1, 


Educational Institutions. Thesuperior , The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


among the Assured. 
GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. 


General Manager—F’. Nogrre-Mi.ter, J.P. 

















Published October Ist. 
H A M P TT O N_ S’ 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the ‘“‘Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page cccvcccccccccccccccccces £10 10 0 | Narrow-Column ....cccccccees £310 0 
Half-Page cecccccscccccccees 5 5 0] Half-ColuMN ...cccccccseceee 115 O 
Quarter-Page.,.cercccceveese 6 





COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...seccccccecess £14 14 0| Inside Page ...csccscccsseee £13 13° 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
8 6....014 3....0 7 2 





Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom cecccccccccccccccceccccccccccccce 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, GC. cccccccccccccccccccccccocescce 2 ID Cecee Ol. Scceed SG 








UNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This School, under an amended scheme of the Board of Education, will 
become after the Easter Holidays, 1905, a PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
for BOYS and GIRLS, working in accordance with the regulations of the 
zene oe of the Education Committee of the Huntingdonshire County 

ouncil, 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER, who must be a University Graduate, and also registered on 
Column B of the Teachers’ Register, or hold equivalent qualifications. Salary, 
£200, with ap annual Capitation Fee of £1 10s., with Residence and permission 
to take Boarders under the Scheme. The New School Buildings, erected in 
1903, give accommodation for about 100, including Boarders, The County 
a Committee contemplate the addition of a Small Pupil Teachers’ 
Yentre. 

Applications, with references and copies of Testimonials, must be sent not 


later than January 14th to 
H. G. MAULE, Esq., Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon, 20th December, 1904. Clerk to the Governors, 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL desires to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PRO- 
FESSOR of ENGINEERING. 

The Professor will be responsible for the organisation of the Engineering 
Department, and will have the direction of the Engineering Laboratory. 

He may take a consulting practice under specified conditions. 

His stipend will be composed of a fixed salary and a share of the fees, and 
the Council guarantee that the total income will not be less than £1,00) per 
annum during the first three years. 

A detailed statement of the conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

Applications, with references and such testimonials (not exceeding three in 
number) as the candidate may desire, should be sent on or before 
February 15th to the REGISTRAR, 








ANTED as SECRETARY a GENTLEMAN (old 

Public-School Man or Army or Navy Officer preferred), aged not 

more than 45. Must thoroughly understand bookkeeping and household 

management. Salary, £150.—Apply by letter to the VICLE-HEAD, Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green, E. 


LLORENCE (FIESOLE).—A LADY who has an apart- 
ment inan old Villa RECEIVES a FEW PEOPLE requiring rest and 
quiet with home comforts. Private sitting-rooms, separate dining-tables, 
beautiful views. Close to electric tram. Terms very moderate.—Address, 
Miss PETERS, Villa Albizzi, San Domenico, Florence. Reference permitted 
to the Countess of Strathmore, St. Paul’s, Walden Bury, Welwyn, Herts; 
Rev. H. A. Jeaffreson, Villa Deglie Angeli, Fiesole; Dr. Coldstream, 5 Via 
Francisco, Florence; and to Mrs. Scott, Villa Capponi, Arcetri, Florence, 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 

experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars, references, 
&c., apply to J. WATSON, A.M.Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Sutfolk. 


ml vudDOR H LL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Seever, F.R.S., J. Courtoyx 
Couturns, M.A.. H. E. Maripen, M.A., J. Steppat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. RC.M., 
G. Prapeavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. HuGvener, 
TrerRick WiLLiams (R.I1.), C. JErram, M.A,, &ec. arge Resident Staif of 
highly qualified English and Foréign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds ovér 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Darley Dale, near Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The 
Rectory, Warrington. 

RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 


Established 1858, 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE WALLIS, 
Next term commences JAN. 23rd, 1905, Prospectus on application, 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 

Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
OWELL, Cambridge Training College. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. F’ ishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ISS SAX'TTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PALK, 
DON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
Lessons in riding, fencing, 








and 
LONDON. 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 

° 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSWLEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirmg French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
/ Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
wien required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Education for Girls on Modern 

Principles.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY I8th, 1905. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


Sik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached honse with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


HANTRY Mm OU NSP SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK 
HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders received. 



































Se DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Ca URCe EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
A Residential College providing a year’s professional training f 
eo. _ —_ = a peg for the Oxford pon Fl Diplony 
an e Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Di 
ba eg of London, : oe eer a 
or instruction in the Theory and History of Educati t 
attend the Lectures of the University Pee ayy Education. : The era 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &&., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica. 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon, 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal i 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, snk Conti 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 





UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient moderna and practical educa. 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
ee men. The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


Ss", HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
J WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate, 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint. 
ing, and Modern Languages, Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application, . 


i INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘leachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MA'THER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, ure offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—~ 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

= : year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean School, 
righton, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and _playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


GT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 























With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss S. CARR, 














EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


SCHOOL, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E. STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge, and A, W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Stat of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medica! Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
Ni Von Res fry OF DURHA M. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


al OF DURHAM. 














NIV fees. ey 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respeeting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel appiy to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 

RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
orated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 





Inco 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek F dations 
for Sous of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, aii 
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CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


For Land-owners. sane ——, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 


For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1905. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 


LAND. Close to_ ae LAKES and SEASIDE, 
noted Stock- a Distri 


J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


In a most 





EXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
aH M.S. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 





‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 


of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 
For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 





Several nomina- 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 


A Preparatory School for the ‘ Britannia,” R.N.C. Osborne, and the 
Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘ Britannia’ 
and R.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the 
Public Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to 
sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘Britannia,’ and 
Osborne, to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM JANUARY 17th.—Apply 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the SECRETARY, 32 
Sackville Street, London, W. 





KENT. 





NTERNATIONAL .@UILD 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS, 





The Guild has recently Br snr a HOSTEL for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Excellent sanitary arran ents. Constant opportunities for French 
conversation, One or two VACANCIES for January, 


For further Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulo 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, "tose 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of health ——— 


Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EW COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst (the first in Nov., 1905). Toa very few Candidates who 

















wish to make French a main subject exceptional advantages are offered by 
Rev. CHARLES PLATTS, M.A., Maison Frangois, Dieppe, and three capable 
French Tutors. Printed particulars ready. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, a agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

fgg Trinity College, Cambridge. * Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
‘ise, France, 


AL H I M, B RN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 











Oo V EF R Cc O pu R mE @ &. 
President: Lord CURZON, P.C., 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE, 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


A eaathtiatemecid SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 1905. 
Apply for particulars to to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T\PSOM COLLEGE.—Publie School Training f for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
aboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciat Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholar: ships each July. —Apply The BURSAR, 








QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY cf CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts. rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons-of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


pus LEYS so CAMBRIDGE. 











SCHOOL, 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory Schoo) at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 











M 


DUC A FF ON, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 


educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
143’ Cannon Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


‘R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 


and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 











| easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 


recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Edueational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 





RICHARDS, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few smali Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KIT'LO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics. Mathematics, and Army avd Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to] to Rev. T. BR , HOBSON, M. A. Head-) Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, TTON ERSET 














BRUTON, SOMERSET 
Preparation for Universities, Army, and Professional Examinations, 
Scholarships and Exhivition Endowment. 
Separate Junior House. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 


School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Olficers, Barristers, 
&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 





Governors: E. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and _ Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS, sent gratis with full 
peewee. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


First-Clas: ations ‘ing assical | 
First-Class Moderations and Final Classical | and Foreign GOVERNESSES 





| 





OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
S for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Ne beac and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS: 
KO and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad cau obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMANS EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles | Street, Cz uvendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


‘DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


oe ee ee ee WANT ED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on “Applic: ition, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, | London, W.C. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?- —Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


| paanaeiaaietaaas ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


























Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we — with you in the name of 
the afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble 
Institution from partial collapse. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 
deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 
All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public. 

H, HOWABD, Secretary 
86 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C, 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
4td. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 





Climate probably unsurpassed in England, 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply io C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, Is. 2d, 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Grandest Position on South Coast. 
Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed. 
Handsomely Appointed. 
Golf. Moderate Tariff. 


Electric Light. Motor Garage, 


Miss WATSON, MANAGERESS. 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons), 





17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 


27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s, extra, 


£1 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. S. LUNN, M.D, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 





Apply The BOOTH &.S 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER-—MARCH. 
65 Days Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Wecks, 100 guineas. 

For Lllustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER. 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one | 
of .the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). “Reference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnecte i with any Tourist Agent.) 


“\XUNNY SEVILLE for Winter Res idence. Warm and 

dry as Egypt, without w aay or dust. ENGLISH PENSION and 
LIBRARY. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. to £3 3s. per week. Excellent cuisine and 
English comfort.—Address PROPE ETOR, Alfonso XII, No. 27, Seville, 
Spain. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

OANS granted thereon by the LKQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY. Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


for £65. 


THE 
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LEA'S TOBACCOS _ 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
XY Ib. tin, 


1/11 2x 


Per lb, 


6/8 


mild, cool 


SWASHBUCKLER 4 mri. 


BOARDMAN'S pve tobacco 7/4 2/1 yes 
THE CHAIRMAN pitty 7/4 2/1 ys 
TOURNAMENT = 2.2" 8/= 2/3. re 
WASSAIL vour,unique O/* 2/@ %zt 
INDIAN FAKIR zits 10/- 2/9 rs 


Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER AND LiveRPOOL DISTRICT, 


NOTE.— 


BaNKEERS: 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 


SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


your Electrician—he knows. 





Ask 


The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, “ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 
Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 
inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “John Baker.” 


64 Garrick Street, London, W.C, 
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MAPLE & 


2,000 MAPLE & CO 
TU RKEY offer choice from 


2,000 
Cc ARPETS Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 Quotations free. 
TU R KEY A Carpet 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 


CARPETS ales 


co WHITEHALL 
2,000 COURT. 


TURKEY | rae FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
in L 2 
CARPETS salliatesasnctan 





OVERLOOKING 
2.000 THAMES anvd GARDENS 





TURKEY FLATS. 
CARPETS FURNISHED ann UNFURNISHED. 





SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES CATERING. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON HIGH-CLASS ATTENDANCE, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Limited, 


MODERATE TARIFF, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. <a 


Telephone No. 194 
1006 } Vietoria F, M. Hornssy, 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 5505 Gerrard. General Manager 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. |®4AckWoop For JANuARy. 


Tue Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 


Every Bottle of this well-known RECOLLECTIONS OF 4 Visit To Sir Epwarp Bur- 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, se aadllinli te ele meant 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., iy Aamhchnastnemaneeamanamaieitels 

Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, Bor Pig Scuoot. 


Oup Ga.twar Lire: FurtsEer BEecoLuxrctions. 


Dp R. J. Cc re] L. L j 5 B R oO WwW N E. Bicuarp Hartier, Prosrector. By Douglas 


Blackburn, 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. | Mayyens any Morats my tHe Kewneus, By T. F. 


Dale. 





Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 


Tue Rawuipe. By Stewart Edward White. 
‘* Very EXCELLENT THINGS ARE SPOKEN OF THEE,” 





A pure Solution, JERUSALEM. By Colonel Henry Knollys, 


M.V.O. 

’ For Acidity of the Stomach, ” 
D | N N E FE Oo R D S Aw E1cuTeents-Centory Lamp, By Sir Herbert 

For Heartburn and Headache, Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
For Gout and Indigestion, Tue CoNnSEQUENCES OF A JaPanEsE Victory. By 
M A G N E Ss | A Safest Aperient for E. G. J. M. 

. Delicate Constitutions, MusinGs witHout Metnop.—Txropore I.—Tue 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. POLICEMAN OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE— 


**Goop AmErRIcANISM”—THE HIGHTOBYMEN OF 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de —ivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Tvronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depért, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W.C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town, 








THE UNITED STATES—BLACKMAIL AND BOODLE 
Vl E D O Cc. —TxE Boss anp tHE County Councit, 


Per Dozen A Srupy or THE Rousso-JaPpaNEsSE War.—I. The 

VIN ORDINAIRE Bots. 4-Bots. Naval Campaign. By Chasseur. (With Map.) 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent : 

light Dinner Wine, ‘he quality Witiiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


er BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
ST. ESTEPHE BARONETAGE, 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL, KNIGHTAGE, AND 





Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be COMPANIONAGE. 
found very superior to wine By ASHWORTH P. BURKE, 


usually sold at ligher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 67th Edition, 1905. 


with ae page press cnsahed increas- 17/6 9/9 Published at 42s. ; subject to Cash Discount. 
ing number of customers it pro- A : 
cures us in London and the BURKE contains —e than any othet 


Provinces, gives us additional con- a 
fidence in submitting it to those Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage ° ‘ - 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases ' “Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times. 


and Bottles. CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no v ll 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, ee ee ee A gaa 


By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 


J AMES SMITH AND CO., With a Prefatory Letter by athe Right Hon. the 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, Through all Beoksellers, 3s, 6d. net. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL snd CO., 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. Phenix Assurance Company, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 19 LOONDON. Established 176, 6 


The ONLY Lowest Curreut Rates. 














Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. Assured free ofall Liability. 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied, 








‘ 
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THE WORLD’S WORK & PLAY. 
THE WORLD’S WORK & PLAY. 

ts. net. THE WORLD’S WORK & PLAY. 
THE WORLD’S WORK & PLAY. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
For January, 1905.—70 Illustrations. 


1s. net. 





HALL CAINE ON RELIGION IN THE NOVEL. 

MONEY AND MUSIC HALLS. 

THE MOST WONDERFUL BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 
Illustrated. 

LONDON’S NEW RAILWAY. Many Interesting Photographs. 

BUILDING A BUNGALOW. With many Diagrams and Illustrations and 
Portrait of Sir W. Grantham. 

SPECIAL PORTRAITS OF MARQUIS OYAMA AND HIS WIFE, MR, 
MAURICE HEWLETT, LIEUTENANT PEARY, &c. 


Splendidly 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOW READY.—Forty-fifth Issue, 
Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 50s, 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Or Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The work contains a brief notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, and Appointments of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, 
and also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto held, together with 
his Town Address and Country Residence. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


A WOMAN’S SOUL. 


Published by KEGAN PAUL and Co, 
Price 3s, 6d. net. 


“ Rich in spirit and experience.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Written with striking ability. It displays imaginative and descriptive 
powers of a high order...... Though so largely theological, it is a remarkably 
interesting work.” —Belfast News Letter, 

“We do not often review novels. Novels are notoften worth reviewing. We 
review ‘A Woman’s Soul’ because it is worth it....... The two great problems 
of our time are God and Woman....... They are the problems of this book, and 
they are handled with originality, with power, with much mastery of language, 
with purity, with a great victory.”—Lxpository Times. 

**¢ A Woman’s Soul’ is charmingly and artistically written........ A description 
is given in graphic manner of the soul's residence for a brief space in the 
realms of the unknown.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
7 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art by the Autotype Process 
of Permanent Photography. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character 
renders them especially suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, 
whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Mlustrations, For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Open (Free) Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB....,.........£10,401,149, 








FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES, 

For the Quinquennium ended Slst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WNEEBRS of jonuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &c., who desire to dispose of 

game privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON aad SONS, Pali 
Mall Bast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 











—< 


Two New Serial Stories are commenced in 
the January number :— 


HAY FEVER, By Walter Herries Pollock ana 
Guy C. Pollock; and 


WILD WHEAT, By M, E. Francis (Mrs, 
Francis Blundell). 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY, 1905. SIXPENCE, 


HAY FEVER. By Warter Hennies|MY NIGHTMARE TROUT. 3 
Pottock and Gur C. PouLoce. | J. L. sf 
Chaps. 1-3. | THE FLORA OF HANTS, By the 

AUBREY DE VERE. By Mrs. C.| Rev. Canon Vaueuan, 

TOWLE. | WILD WHEAT, By M. EF. Francis 

THE GIRL WITH THE SOFT} (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Chaps. 
GREY EYES. By Capt. Vauauan., | and 2, P 

THE HILLS OF DREAM. By D.|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 
J. Ropertson. By ANDREW Lana, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and C0., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | 








| from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- | Pf 
MENT (for exchange of books at the N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


houses of Subscribers) from ‘!'WO 
GUINEAS per annum. !and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS.—FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, 21s, net, for 10s.; Studer’s Birds of North America, £10, for £4, 
1882; Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., 30s.; Art of Walter Crane, 63s., for 
25s.; Evans’ Ancient Stone Implemei:ts, 21s.; Chaffer's Hall Marks Gold 
and Silver Plate, 2ls.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, 32s.; Manual, 
Ritual, and Mysteries of Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; How to Trace your 
Pedigree,-1s.; Century Dictionary, £6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., 
curious illustrations, £7 10s.; Mayo’s Medals and Decorations British Army 
and Navy, 2 vols., 63s., for 21s. ; Warwick Castleand its Earls, by Countess War- 
wick, 36s., for 16s. Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description 
supplied. State wants. Catalogues free: Topography, Educational, Miscel- 
laneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural History, Railway Books, Arts and Trades, 
Naval Books.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sportin, ooks, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Aceon, Shelley, Browning, ''hackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols.; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1858 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
18H; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 




















ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18s, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 

free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 

Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Cheap Books, at 3d. to 9d. 

in the shilling discount ; now ready, and sent post-free on application, a 

——— of Books, from the published prices of which the above discount is 
allowed, 





GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest Purchases, post-free on application, 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
a 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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If you are interested in the great PROBLEM 
OF RURAL HOUSING AND CHEAP 
COTTAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS, yow should read the Series 
of Articles now appearing in the pages of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


The Current Issue also contains much 
information about the Proposed . . 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION 


Some of the Contents of To-day’s 
‘§ County Gentleman ”’— 


THE TEAL AS A SPORTING BIRD. By C.J. Cornisu. 
REFLECTIONS UPON GREAT RUNS. By “Marnrop.” 
TROUT-BREEDING FOR PROFIT. 

THE FRENCH PARTRIDGE. By “Gowceen.” 
FASHIONS IN SPORTING DOGS. 

THE QUICKEST SPORTING CARTRIDGE. 

THE SERVICE RIFLE. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE GARDEN. 

SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS. 
LORD ROSEBERY AS A FARMER. 


IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE 


THE CASE FOR CONCRETE. By “Home Countizs.” 


a 9) 


By “ Home Countizs. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS.—The Problem of 


Dust. By the Rev. ARUNDELL WHATTON. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES.—Toning Bromides. 
A FORECAST IN FASHION. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY.—AIl the best 
Illustrated Country Books of the week fully reviewed. 








TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 





In our Issue of January 7th we intend to publish the 
First of an 


Entirely New Series 
of Monthly Acrostics. 


Further details will appear in Next Week’s Issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


Dated December 3ist. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” is on 
sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, 
price 6d., or direct from the PUBLISHER, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., post- 
free, 63d. 








THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
By J. A. SPENDER. 
In 2 vols., with Portrait, and many new Poems, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


Mr. J. Courton Couirns (in the Westminster Gazette).—“ It is remarkable 
that when Mr. Watson's poetry directly invites comparison with the poetry of 
preceding masters his equality always, his incomparable superiority often, 
becomes instantly apparent....... No discerning critic could doubt that there 
are more elements of permanence in Mr, Watson’s poems than in those of any 
of his present contemporaries.” 

Mr. A. G. GaRDINER (in the Daily News).—‘‘ He is so true to the great tradi- 
tion, not of English poetry merely, but of great poetry in all times and in all 
tongues, that he takes his place at the high table without dispute......He takes 
the large language of high poetry and the classic spirit, and moulds them 
with royal authority to the modern thought. His conquest is instant and 
enduring.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘* It may without fear be claimed for Mr. Watson that 
the publication of these volumes confers a distinct benefit on contemporary 
thought, contemporary poetry, and on English literature in a wider sense.” 


MUSA VERTICORDIA. 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, net. 





Mr. Witi1am Arcaer.—“ To the strenuous spirit of Mr. Francis Coutts we 
owe some of the most notable philosophic verse of our generation...... This is 
the best, the ripest of his books. There is not only imagination and feeling, 
but harmony and felivity of phrase on every page of it.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—“ All who know Mr. Coutts’s other poems already will 
have much joy of this volume and look eagerly for more to follow it, and 
those who do not yet know them may well begin with this.” 

Mr. James Doveias.— His poetry images the whole interior of the modern 
mind.,...... He unlocks his heart in the wonderful poem ‘ Musa Verticordia.’ 
Whatever the mood, the quality of the imaginative vision is lofty, and it is 
put into delicately chosen words. Mr, Coutts is a master of phrase whose 
telicities are never wanton,” 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 








“The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.”—Punch. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subseription, including postage to any address 
in the Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Author of ‘‘A Village Tragedy,'’ “Sons of the Sword,” &., 
Begins in the January Number 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
ENTITLED 


THE KING’S REVOKE. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition the following contributions :~— 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. _ No. 10.|WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. By 
“Jacob Oninium.” By Mrs. Frank SIpGWICK. 
Ricumonp Ritcuie, THE AMBASSADOR’ B 
7 oe See Sketch by | Lady ee sees 7 
Richard Doyle. | 
WEICHING A WORLD. ByW. A. 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book II.|" Surxstone, FBS. ” 
Chaps. 13-15, By AGNES and} 


|THE HAUNTED BOAT: a Story of 
the Norfolk Broads. By G. F. 
BraDpy,. 

THE LAST OF_ THE PROCTORS. 
By Beryarp Capes. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF “DON 
QUIXOTE.” By Austin Dosson. 


A WELSH RECTOR OF THE LAST} 
CENTURY. 





By His Honour 
JupGr Parry. | THE, LAND ,OF ROMANCE. By 
A RHODES SCHOLAR FROM|_ .f®4s« T. Burvey, 
GERMANY ON OXFORD. By/G. D.. FRIEND OF LAMB. By E. V. 


Hans E, von LinpEINeR- WILDAv. | Lucas. 





To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
YULTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telephone: CentTrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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THE COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS in six volumes 


Is now complete, price 36s. net for the Six. (Sold only in Sets.) 


THE ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS : a South Sea Idyl, and Others. 


By C. WARREN STODDARD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA: 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Vol. I. (A toG). Demy 8&vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “A History of Our Own Times.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S WORKS. 


WORKS OF FANCY ANO IMAGINATION. 10 vols.) Vol. X—THe CruEL PAINTER—THE Wow 0’ RIVvEN—THE 


16mo, cloth gilt, in case, 2ls.; or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Castte—Tuge Broken Sworps—Tue Gray WoLr—Uncis 
Vol. I.—WITHIN AND WITHOUT—THE HIDDEN LIFE. Cornenivs, 
— SCIPLE—THE GosP yOMEN— < - 
” II.—THE DIsciput HE GOSPEL WOMEN—BOOK oF Son: POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. 


NETS—ORGAN SONGS. 2 vol -— 
IIIL—Vio.tin SonGS—SonGs OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS—A vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 


= owe OF Deer Seanees —— For Cuitprex. | A THREEFOLD CORD. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
—PAnaBLES—BALLADS—Scotcu Sones. : : 
- agnpcaceaneteneguaaamaa la PHANTASTES. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8yo, 

















” 








» V.& VI —PHANTASTES. loth, 3s, 6d 
» VIL—TuE PorteNt. ati ey 
» VIII.—TuHe Ligut Prixcess—THE GIANT'S HEART—SHADOWS | HEATHER AND SNOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
»  1X.—Cross Purposes—THe GOLDEN Key—Tue Carasoyn | . _5¥° illustrated boards, 2s, 
—Littte Daruicut. | LILITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arvyoup Bennett, Author of “ Anna of the Five Towns.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [January 10th. 





Also by ARNOLD BENNETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
TERESA OF WATLING STREET. With 8 Illustrations by Frank Gruuert. 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By A. Gopric CampsBeLu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [January 19th. 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roy Horniman, Author of “That Fast Miss Blount.” Crown 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis Heaty, Author of “Confessions of a Journalist.” Crown 8yo, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. Translated by Evizanera Ler. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THERE AND BACK. By Frayk Ricuarpsoy, Author of “The Bayswater Miracle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

THE MASSARENES. By Ouma. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Watrer Besant, Author of “The Orange Girl.” A NEW EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ALABASTER BOX. By Sir Watrer Besant. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A QUEEN OF CURDS AND GREAM. By Dororuza Gerarp. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 


th, 3s. 6d. 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By James Payy. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
KING KOKO: a Conjuring Entertainment in the form of a Fairy Tale, with Practical Instructions. By 
Professor Horrmanyn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


NEW SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS,—Fcayp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net each; leather, 1s. 6d. net each. 









































TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovurpa. | THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wikre Co.Ltins. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. By CuArtus Reape. [ January. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. EAST LONOOWN. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8, 
WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F. 8. WALKER, and 130 Waker, and 56 Illustrations by Pum Mar, L, Raven H1i1, and Josera 
Illustrations. PENNELL, 
SOUTH LONDON. With Etching by F. 8. Wanker, and| JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
118 Illustrations. Besant and E. H. Patmer. With Map and 12 Illustrations. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture Cloth, flat backs. 
THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dicx Donovan.| SALLY DOWS. By Bret Harte. With Illustrations. 
NO. 99; and BLUE BLOOD. By Major Arnrnur GRIFFITHS. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY, 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 





Memories and Portraits. By R. L. Stevenson. Men and Books. By R. L. STEvENson, 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daxiet Deror. With 37 Mlustrations by Gzorcz | The Pocket R. L. S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 
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